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GODFREY’S COVE. 
(Near York Harbor, Maine.) 


BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


These dawns that sink and swell across the land, 
Soft fields suffused with yellow mistiness,— 
These pastures growing greener to the strand, 
The willows with their whispered cadences, 

The rocky sculpture of the waves and skies, 
The clear cool waters prisoned peacefully, 

Are prophets all of what behind them lies,— 
The infinitely changeful, changeless sea. 


O Soul, thy muitituc inous happenings— 
The trivial events of nights and days, 


The griefs that darken and the hopes that shine, | 


The pleasant places and the stormy ways, 

Are hints end heralds of eternal things, 

Inflowings from the tide of the Divine! 
—Atlantic. 


—— +e. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Knights Templars have been worthy 
of their name, and will leave a knightly 
record of their week’s stay. 


~~ 
or 





The Republicans of Cloud County (Kan.) 
have just nominated a woman, Mi3s 
Evelyn Bradford, for Register of Deeds. 


~ +e, 


Mrs. M. F. Sherman, of Deer Lodge, 
Montana, has sent to Gov. Morton of New 
York, a petition signed by 31 men and 
women of Deer Lodge, asking for the 
commutation of Maria Barberi’s sentence. 


—@r- -—- 

The women garment workers of Boston, 
aided heartily by the men, have succeeded 
in getting advanced pay. After a short 


strike 27 contractors have already agreed | 


to the conditions demanded. 


+o ———— 


Judge Sanfley, of Lexington, Ky., who 
will hold court at Lancaster, says that he 
will hear the case of W. U. Stivers against 
Miss Catherine West for breach of prom- 
ise, notwithstanding the compromise in 
the lower court, and that he wili havea 
jury of six men and six women to try the 
case. 


+O, 


September 10:h will be ‘‘Woman’s Day” 
at the Iowa State Fair. A large tent has 
been secured which will be comfortably 
seated, and twelve different organizations 
of women have already been assigned a 
half hour. which they wiil occupy as their 
society shall decide. Mrs. Holt Flint will 
represent the State Woman Suffrage 
Assoviation. 


ter 


Mrs. Leland Stanford has been at Palo 
Alto consulting President Jordan about 
the opening of Stanford University in 
Septembere Mrs. Stanford’s finances will 
not permit of any expenditures that are 
not absolutely necessary, but she will be 
able to furnish money to run the institu 
tion on the same plan as last year. Mr. 
Jordan has submitted estimates showing 
that the university can be conducted 
without impairing ite efficiency for $16 000 
amonth. Mrs. Stanford, in order to raise 


olitical | 


Registered letters or | 


Palo Alto Ranch. There are now on the 
| farm 600 fine horses. An auction sale will 
be held in New York and another in San 
| Francisco. 


—_—_~@o— 


| While at Chautauqua on Saturday, 
| August 17th, the unexpected news of her 
| father’s death in Nova Scotia, came to 
| Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson. She 

hastened at once to the old New York 
| home to prepare for his interment, her 
husband and daughter bringing the body 
| to its last resting place. Our warmest 
| Sympathy goes out to Mrs. Stevenson. 


| 


| Sh Aa 


| Miss Marion Talbot. now Dean of 
| Chicago University, went into the prac- 
| tical side of sanitation with an energy 
| that proved her sincerity and which soon 
converted her into an authority. She 
| studied the plumber’s trade, thinking to be 
|a proficient artisan at this branch of 
|Jabor, but found it too hard an occupa- 
'tion. Her practical knowledge of plumb- 
| ing is, as may be guessed, of great value 
| to her in her work—first as Professor of 
Sanitation, and now as Dean. 








o~- ~oe- 


The Dawn of Sydney, Australia, says: 

The registration of the names of women 
on the electoral ro!ls of the province is 
still in active progress, and many thou- 
sands of voters have been added to the 
former strength of the various districts. 
Some idea of the extent to which the 
women of the city and suburbs are avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege conferred 
upon them, may be gained from the fact 
that in the electoral district of Sturt, 
2.800 names have recently been added to 
| the roll for the Assembly, and about 1200 
to that for the Council. Papers have been 
| showered on the different returning offi 
cers both by the cflicial collectors and by 
the canvassers for the various political 
parties who are interested in mobilising 
their forces throughout the colony, and 
sometimes hundreds of claims are re- 
ceived in one batch. 


2 
2 





Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent 
for twelve years of the Reformatory 
| Prison for Women at Sherborn, Mass., to 
whose individual character much of the 
success of this unique and famous in- 
stitution is due, says: 

Ihave made it a rule ever since I came 
| tothe prison to know none of the women’s 
| histories. Of course a clerk keeps a 
| record for the Government, but 1 do not 

see it, nor do I allow any one ever to ask 
| for what the inmates are confined. Some- 
times the women tell their stories to me, 
| but I do not encourage it. unless I can 
| help them in some definite way. I want 
| them to feel that as soon as they enter 
| these doors the curtain falls oa their past 
| life, with all its shortcomings, and here 
| begins a new one. Nothing is 30 likely 
|to help these unfortunate lives as the 


realization that there is still a ray of hope 
for them, that another chance has been 
| given to them to take up the broken 
| thread of existence, and that the past is 
| really gone. 

| —— er 

| THE BALLOT AND MATRIMONY. 


| Miss M’Intyre says: 

| Suflrage involves office-holding, which 
| is inconsistent with the duties of most 
| women. . . . If women vote, they ought 
also to hold office, and assume the work- 
ing duties incident to office,... and 
office-holding is, on the face of it, incom- 
patible with woman’s proper discharge of 
| her duties as wife and mother. 

This is rather hard upon several of the 
| most prominent ‘tremonstrants,’”’ who are 
ior have been holding public political 
cflices of great responsibility — Mrs. 
Leonard and Mrs. Homans in Massachu- 
setts, for instance, and Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rennselaer in New York, to say nothing 
of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. Mrs. Wells 
dces not, it is true, hold any political 
office at present, but she is currently 
reported to be an oflicer in fourteen differ- 
ent societies and associations; and this 
must take as much time as any ordinary 
public office. Yet these ladies are not 
|charged with having neglected their 
maternal duties, aad [ do not suppose 
that they have done so. 

“Suffrage involves office-holding, and 
office-holding is inconsistent with the 
duties of most women,” says Miss 
M'Iotyre. To make the argument valid, 
it ought to read, **Suffrage involves office- 
holdirg by most women, and office- 
holding is inconsistent with the duties of 
most women.” A_ bright Democratic 
lawyer once told me that he attached no 
weight to the ordinary objections to 
woman suffrage; carried to their logical 
conclusion, they would all disfranchise 
men. ‘*But,” said he, ‘what troubles me 
is this: Suppose the mother of a young 
family should be elected to Congress, 
what is going to become of her children?” 
And he looked at me solemnly, as if he 


| the money, will sell off the stock on the | had before his mind’s eye a dreadful 





vision of balf the homes in the Common- 
wealth Jeft desolate, because the mothers 
had been elected to Congress. It did not 
occur to him that not one person in a 
thousand can go to Congress anyway, and 
that no one is obliged to go against his 
will. The mother of a young family 
would not be likely to be asked to run for 
Congress; she would not be likely to 
consent if she were asked; and certainly | 
the other women would not be likely to | 
vote for her, if she allowed herself to bea | 
candidate under such circumstances. The 
most earnest suffragists would be among 
those who would disapprove of such a 
course the most strongly. I remember 
hearing Lucy Stone say, many years ago, | 
to a young girl in whom she was inter- | 
ested, and of whose abilities she had a | 
good opinion: “I should like very well to | 
see you in the Senate forty years from 
now; but if you leave your baby in order | 
to go there, I will come back from the | 
next world to shoot you!’ The mother | 
of a young family is in the position of | 
those men—and there are thouaands of | 
them—whose business cares would make | 
it inconvenient and impracticable for | 
them to accept a public office. That is no 
reason why they should not have a vote in 
deciding who shall fill the office. 

Miss M’Intyre says: ‘“‘No theory of 
womanly life is good for anything which 
leaves out the cradle.’ True; but on the 
other hand no theory of womanly life is 
sound which assumes that the entire 
energies of every woman’s whole exist- 
ence ought to be devoted to the cradle. 
There are many years in the life of every 
normal woman, after her children are 
grown up and married, when she has 
leisure to devote herself to other things. 
A large part of the work done to-day by 
the suffrage societies, as well as by the 
missionary and charitable organizations 
of all sorts is done by jolly grandmothers. 
Many of them devote more time to such 
work than they would have to devote to 
the cares of office, and do it without criti- 
cism from any quarter. Why should it 
mevace the family or the “ote with eny 
greater danger, if some such women 
should be elected members of a city coun- 
cil, as has repeatedly happened in Kansas? 

Miss M’Intyre says: 

Many women there are, it is true, who 
are not wives and mothers; and, if women 
vote, there will oe more of them. 

Unmarried women are not half so 
plentiful in the Western States where 
women vote as in the Eastern States 
where they do not. 

" Miss M’Intyre continues: 

When political rewards are held out as 
the price of services in public life, many 
womepn—and those of the brightest—will 
be tempted to forego marriage and moth- 
erhood for the sake of winning them. 
Weill may we say with Mrs. Corbin: 
‘Woe betide the land which offers its 
political trusts as premiums for childless 
wome: !” 

This seems to me about the most idiotic 
argument ever advanced against equal 
suflrage; and that is saying a great deal. 
When a girl is in love, and has an oppor 
tunity to marry the man she loves, can 
any oue seriously suppose that she would 
be likely to refuse it under the impression 
that, as aspinster, she would have a better 
chance of sxme day being elected an 
alderman? It is said that once when a 
notorious criminal was under examina- 
tion, the judge asked him if he were mar- 
ried. He said he was not; and the judge 
responded, ‘*I'hat is a fortunate thing for 
your wife.” [f there exists any woman 





| very bright young woman were laying 
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so completely eaten up with political 
ambition as to sacrifice ali her natural | 
human aflections to it, some man would | 
have a lucky escape from marrying her. 
She certainly would not make a good wife, 
ueither would it be desirable that she 
should hand down her characteristics to | 
posterity. But how any one with the 
slightest knowledge of human nature can 
imagine that there are ‘“‘many women” 
who would do s0, is incomprehensible. 
Whatever a woman’s ambition may be, if 
she falls in love she is pretty sure to 
marry. The only thing that can prevent 
it is a strong sense of duty leading in 
some other direction; and even that is 
apt to fail. 

Again, any woman of common sense (to 
say nothing of unusua! brightness) would 
know that she would have a better chance 
of election to office as a married woman 
than as aspinster. When Mrs. Emily A. | 
Fifield was first talked of as a candidate 
for the Boston school board, the present | 
senior editor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL | 
wrote to a certain man who had political | 
influence, asking him to help secure her 
nomination and election. He replied that | 








a 


he would make inquiries about Mrs. 
Fifield, and if he found that she was ‘‘a 
woman, a wife and a mother,” he would 
do his best for her election, but if she was 
‘a literary fiend thirsting for fame,’’ he 
would do his utmost to defeat her. On 
learning that Mrs. Fifield was not only a 
mother but a grandmother, he supported 
her candidacy with zeal. She was elected, 
and has been doing excellent service on 
the School Board ever since. The unmar- 
ried woman, or even the childless married 
woman, is at a discount in popular esti 
mation as compared with the woman who 
has been the mother of children. If a 


her plans deeply and acutely, with a view 
to being ultimately elected to some 
important public office by the largest ' 
possible vote, she would make a point of | 
marrying early and becoming the mother 
of a family. Other things being equal, 
she would be sure to get more votes than | 
an unmarried woman. 

But it is not likely that suffrage will 
have any perceptible effect on the num- 
ber of marriages, one way or the other. 
The considerations that influence people 
for or against matrimony are personal, 
not political; and such predictions as 
Miss McIntyre’s are altogether fantastic. 

A. 6. B. 


> | 
| 








COLORADO VISITORS. | 


The Boston Advertiser, writing of our | 


Masonic visitors and their ladies, says: 

The Colorado woman is not easy to find. | 
Not but what she is here in great num- | 
bers, but she is on the go all the time. 

It. is wheeling or boating or sight-seeing | 
from morning till night. When you do 
come face to face with her you find that 
the woman's suffrage topic is very near | 
and dear to her heart. 

Miss McClure, a Denver society girl 
who holds sway on Capitol Hill, says: 
‘*Many predict that woman eufirage is the 
fad of the hour, and that before long 
women will forget all about their duty to | 
vote; but itis not so; the interest now is 
even greater than at first. 

“The societs; women have been from 
the first most prominent in the movement. 
. Mrs. @x-Gov. Routt started 
the ball rolling, and she is to-day just as 
active as when she first took up the wors. 

‘*All the Capitol Hill ladies feel that 
they must vote, for we have a great num 
ber of dagos in Deaver, and all the dago 
women vote, 80 we must in order to offset 
their power. 

‘Every Denver woman prides herself on 
the privilege and lives up to her convic- 
tions by registering them at the polls.” 

A blushing Denver society bud said that 
she had voted once and that she considered 
it a glorious celebration for ner eighteenth 
birthday. 

Judge P. L. Palmer. of the District 
Court knows about 48 much as anyone in 
Denver about the women’s suffrage move- 
ment, and hesays: ‘It has come to stay. 
There is no doubt but that women’s in- 
fluence is a great pu.ifier in politics—it 
will act as a constant menace. 

‘*To be sure, a great deal cannot be said 
about the present, for we have had only 
two-rlections. ‘he one last fall was the 
State election, when all the women banded 
themselves together for the redemption of 
the State against the Populists, and the 
one this spring was for the city elections. 
At present women are not in the traces, 
and they do not know as well as men just 
what they can do—or how they can do it 
‘hey certainly will bave a great deal of 
influence in the election of city officials. 
They have had quite a little already. This 
has been apparent in the fact that public 
men are spending a good deal of time in 
courting the confidence of women. I[t will 
take a long time before potitics are weed- 
ed out though, and there are many men 
who have for years controlled politics who 
will have to get out of their ruts now. 

“They have not had time yet to root 
out standing evils, but Colorado women 
are wide awake and they will improve 
every Opportunity t» use their power for 
good. Whenever any vital question comes 
up. the women wil! always be ready.” 

E. G. Aroold, principal of the Ebert 
School, heartily approved of all that the 
judge had been saying, and when asked if 
he did not feel sorry for the Massaschsetts 
women he answered: ‘I am sure there is 
no call for my sympathy. Massachusetts 
women have only to come to Colorado, 
There is plenty of room for them, and we 
like the good Massachusetts people. In- 
deed, the Knights ‘'emplars are quite car- 
ried away with Bostoo, aud her hospi- 
tality. If that is a sample of the State, 
Colorado would be honored indeed to have 
them come.” 

Wm. K. Burchinell, a Denver sheriff, 
said that the women of Colorado kept up 
very lively interest in the politics and that 
at the National Republican League Con- 
vention in Cleveland, O., four ladies at- 
tended. When questioned closely the 
genial sheriff admiited with a laugh, 
that now and then a woman was to be 
found who was just as tricky in politics as 
ever a man was, but that as yet they were 
few and far between, ‘‘i think,” said he 
‘that women will, without doubt, accom- 
pilish much good in politics, and especially 
in influencing the election of city officers.” 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss FrRANcEs E. WILLARD and Miss 
ANNA GORDON expect to sail from South- 
hampton, Sept. 21, on the steamer New 
York. 

Mrs. VIOLA NEBLETT?, of Greenville, 
S. C., will attend the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention, which meets 
September 15, she thinks there are good 
grounds for the hope that her State will 
be third to adopt woman suffrage. 


Mrs. FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN, 
editor of Childhood, has written a volume 
upon child training, to be issued in Septem- 
ber. Nursery Ethics is the title. The little 
book is meant to help in establishing 
right relations between childhood and its 
guardians. 

Mrs. JOHN P. St. JOHN, wife of the 
famous Prohibition ex-governor, is at 
present, and has been for some time, super- 
intending the engineering and other work 
of constructing a tunnel in a gold mine at 
Cripple Creek, in which her husband has 
a controlling interest. 

Miss ANNA GARDNER, in the Nantucket 
Inquirer and Mirror of Aug. 17, has an 
article calling the attention of Massachu- 


| Setts women to the importance of register- 


ing to vote ‘tyes’ next November, on the 
the question, ‘‘Is it expedient to extend 
municipal suffrage to women?” 

Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis is spending the 
summer in the village of Franklin, Dela- 
ware County, N. Y. Though nearing 
her eighth decade she is wonderfully vig- 
orous, physically and mentally. Boston 
was her home for many years, and she 
speaks lovingly of many of the heroes of 
the anti-slavery and suffrage work. 


Mrs. W. D. GRANT has secured from 
the Commissioner of Patents, an exhibit 
of inventions of women for the Atianta 
Exposition. This includes a large num- 
ber of inventions with one hundred and 
twenty five models. Mrs. Mary 8. Lock- 
wood has consented to celiver a lecture 
on the “Inventions of Women,” on Octo- 


| ber 21. 


Nus. HELEN C. Stewart has been ap 
p°inted sheriff of Greene County, Mo., by 
the county court. Sheis the only woman 
in the land who ever held the office of 
sheriff, and is the widow of Daniel P. 
Stewart, the former sheriff. ‘The many 
friends of Mrs. Stewart are rejoiced over 
the action. Mrs. Stewart is the daughter 
of James R. Garwood. 

Mrs. 8S. STUART FRACKELTON, who has 
become famous for her pottery and es- 
pecially for a firing kiln of her own inven- 
tion and the bringing out of the use of 
water color on china, began by grinding 
her clay in a coffee mil) and rolling it 
out with a pastry roller. She has been 
awarded numerous medals for excellence 
in the branches of her art. 

REV. ANNA SHAW says there is going 
to be anew man worthy of the new wo- 
man, no longer the prey to drinking, 
smoking, or the latest fashion in neck- 
ties, receiving a larger salary for playing 
ball than he could as a minister, but a 
man always a strong moral force in this 
community, playing ball for recreation, 
and in every way fitted to walk through 
this world of temptavions with a serene 
and unfaltering step. 

Mrs. CATHERINE STEARNS, well known 
as the oldest woman voter in Boston, 
died recently from injuries received in an 
accident. Although nearly ninety-five 
years of age, her faculties were but 
slightly impaired, and she could talk in- 
telligently on current topics. She was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
publie schools, and she always insisted on 
going to the polls, however inclement the 
weather. Her funeral was held at the 
Home for Aged Women on Revere Street, 
on August 16, and was attended by many 
friends. 

Mrs. LEEis & woman barber in Chicago. 
She heard that the Council was going to 
pass an ordinance prohibiting women 
from engaging in the occupation of bar- 
bering, so when the barbers held a mass- 
meeting she presented herself in behalf of 
the hundred or more women who are to be 
found in Chicago shops. She represented 
uhat women are coming to the front in 
the business. ‘There is a reason for 
this,” she said. ‘**Woman barbers do not 
drink nor carouse; consequently their 
nerves are always steady and their touch 
is light. They do not chew tobacco nor 
smoke cigars and always treat their cus- 
tomers with the utmost politeness.” This 
plain talk created a great uproar, but 
Mrs. Lee smiled and sat down, satisfied 
that she had shown the meeting that 
women can hold their own anywhere. 
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LETTER FROM ITALY. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, JULY 24, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Oar first morning in Florence was spent 
in the Uffizi Gallery and the Pitti Palace 
studying the great works of Titian, Raph- 
ael, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto 
Correggio, Albrecht Durer, Paul Veron- 
ese and other masters. We were sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming display of 
riches, and yearned to spend months in- 
stead of a few short hours in their midst. 
The most famous chef d'w svres in statuary 
that we saw were the Venus de Medicis, 
Apollo, the Wrestlers, the Dancing Faun, 
the antique group of Niobe and her chil- 
dren, and Canova’s bust of the first Na- 
poleov. In _ painting, the Madonnas, 
Adorations of the Magi, Descents from 
the Cross, Virgin and Goldfinch, the 
Holy Family, Christ’s Head, Salvator 
Rosa’s and Ruysdael’s landscapes, the 
Magdalens and portraits of men and 
women world renowned. Room entered 
into room endlessly, each containing pro 
ductions from the very best artists of the 
Tuscan, Dutch, Fiemish, German, French, 
Italian schools. In Florence we feel that 
we are stepping on sacred ground. The 
very air is full of inspiration. Every 
spot is rife with tender interest. 

To-day we visited the church of St. 
Marco, where Fra Savonarola thundered 
forth his heroic utterances, and the mon- 
astery where he was sheltered. The lat 
ter is celebrated also for being the abiding 
place of the noted painters Fra Angelico 
and Fra Bartolommeo della Porta. Oa 
the walls of each little cell are frescoes 
done by them. In the room that Savon- 
arola occupied is shown the vestments 
_ that he once wore, his books, a portrait in 
oil of his strong face, which is wonder- 
fully like that of George Eliot, and a 
representation of the Crucifixion. In an 
adjoining room is a large painting of the 
funeral pyre of this gifted, fearless 
Dominican, who was mattyred for the 
love he bore his country. 

To the right of the entrance to San Marco 
is a wooden image of Jesus, which was 
made in the thirteenth century. The look 
of agony on the face is the most terrible 
I have ever seen. At the base of the image 
are hundreds of votive offerings, and at 
either side innumerable rosaries, one of 
which hangs from the neck of the figure. 
Exactly opposite, across the aisle, are 
images of the Sacred Family. Mary and 
Elizabeth are dressed in gold brocade, as 
if for a ball or dinner pirty, and the infant 
Christ and John the Baptist are equally 
gorgeously arrayed. O. the fingers of the 
Virgin are dozens of rings slipped there 
by her worshippers, and at her feet are 
countless silver hearts and jeweled gifts. 
Ic is all so pathetic! i have never seen 
anything s> deeply touching as the hum- 
ble devotion of European Catholics; the 
prostrations upon the flvor; the kneeling 
for hours before shrines; the patient wait- 
ing at the confessionals. Poor, simple- 
hearted men and women! surely their 
reward will be great in heaven. Florence 
is interesting above all things as having 
been the birthplace of Dante, the Divine 
Poet, as he is lovingly called in Italy. He 
died in banishment in 1321, and his native 
town has never been able to secure his 
body, but magnificent monuments have 
been erected to his memory. In the 
church cf Santa Croce there is a splendid 
statue of him above a sarcophagus. O. 
the left is an immense female figure repre 
sentative of Italy, star-crowned and scep- 
tred; to the right a beautiful Beatrice, his 
guiding light, drooping over an open book, 
holding a Jaurel wreath in one hand. In 
&@ square opposite the cathedral is another 
monument of Dante. Near this is a large 
I:alian house, frescoed on the outer side, 
which is pointed out by guides as the 
home of Beatrice. The dwelling of the 
immortal author of the Inferno is in a 
narrow street several squares distant. A 
flight of steps, exceedingly steep, leads to 
a small room decorated with marble busts 
of Dante, containing his old arm chair, and 
a laurel wreath under a glass hung on the 
wall. Here an old man lives and paints 
figures of the poet sitting under trees, and 
tries to sell his productions to every hero- 
worshipper who walks into the bare little 
chamber. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
lived in Florence for years, and wrote. 
She died here in 1861. Michael Angelo 
lived here, too, and Cellini, and Galileo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci,"and Rapheal, and 
Machiavelli. Rossini, Andrea del Santo, 
Giovanni, Amerigo Vespucci, and Alfieri. 
Alas, ‘'Ouida” is here now. 

Santa Croce is called the Italian P anthe- 
on and could with equal propriety be named 
the Italian Westminster Abbey. In its 
hallowed precincts lie many of Italy’s 
most brilliant sons. Beside the monu- 
ment to Dante there are the tombs of 
Michael Angelo, Alfieri, Machiavelli, 
Alberti Corsini, Niccolini and Galileo. 
The frescoes are very fine and the 
paintings, many of them, were done by 
some of the old masters. Santa Croce was 
theadmiration of Ruskin’s heart. Florence 

is the fairest city we have yet seen in 
Italy; it stretches out for miles upon 
hills; its principal streets are broad and 








beautifully paved; the houseg, public and 
private, are of the true Italian style of 
architecture, which is always plain and 
severe, but large and imposing ; there is an 
air of cleanliness and progressiveness about 
everything that is surprisingly delightful. 
The stores are unusually handsome and 
will compare with our great American 
establishments very favorably. Electric 
lines run through the city and upon the 
adjacent heights; altogether we feel at 
home here, and have a respect for the 
Florentines surpassing any we have yet 
had for any of their countrymen or 
women. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 
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THE STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

King Solomon was a very much mar- 
ried man. He was also said to be es- 
pecially endowed with wisdom. These 
facts surely constitute him a good 
authority on the woman question. It is 
vastly interesting to note the strong 
resemblance between his ideal of woman 
adopted from a more ancient writer, and 
the notable women of the present time. 


‘*She seeketh wool and flax and worketh 
willingly with her hands: she is like the 
merchants’ ships, she bringeth her food 
from afar; she considereth a field and 
buyeth it. She planteth a vineyard; she 
strengtheneth herself; she perceiveth that 
her merchandise is good; she stretcheth 
out her hand to the poor; she is not 
afraid of the snows for her. household 
are clothed in scarlet; she maketh fine 
linen and selleth it; her clothing is silk 
and purple; she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom” ete, ete. In short she is a 
well-dressed, sensible, industrious, level- 
headed business woman whom her cbil- 
dren bless and her husband praiseth, and 
well he may for ‘the hath no need of 
spoil.” ‘Give her of the fruit of her 
hands and let her own works praise her in 
the gates.” 

Go to Solomon, thou Remonstrant ; con- 
sider his opinions and be wise. 

Vesta C. TURNER 
Effingham, Kansas 
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THE CASE AGAINST C0O-EDUCATION. 


Thomas Case, professor of moral and 
metaphysical philosophy in Oxford Uni- 
versity, inthe Fortnightly Review, says: 


Samson has dallied too long with Delilah. 
The University of Oxford has continually 
trifled with the question of women with- 
out ever facing its position. In my hum- 
ble opinion the admission of women even 
to the University examinations remains a 
dangerous experiment. I wish, in the 
first place, to put before the public mat- 
ters which have failen within my own 
experience, limited, because I have never 
bad anything to do with women’s educa- 
tion in Oxford, but sufficient. I knew 
intimately a young man who, during his 
whole career, worked for honors in na- 
tural scierce day by day in the same 
laboratory, and in close communion with 
several young ladies. He was also in- 
vited to the hall for ladies, in which one 
of them lived. Now, it is pretty plain 
that in the future a hall for ladies, con- 
ducted on those principles, which are 
rather smart than old-fashioned, might 
some day develop into a match-making 
institution, without the consent of par- 
ents. But I do not pretend to understand 
those mysteries. My point is, that in 
Oxford, even as it is at present, young 
women not only sit with (or without?) 
chaperons at lectures lasting an hour, but 
stay in and move about laboratories for 
hours every day with young men, neces- 
sarily unattended. Not long ago I heard 
a young man and a young woman en- 
gaged in conversation in a room darkened 
for the purpose of studying optics. 

A few years ago, an attempt was made 
to open medical examinations to women 
in Oxford. I, with great difficulty, but 
with ultimate success, resisted it on the 
ground that young men and women would 
be mixed together in lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, over the study of the un- 
savory subject of human diseases; and I 
received the congratulations of the late 
Lord Sandford, whose authority on mat- 
ters of education was greater than mine. 
But the arguments I used extend beyond 
medicine; they extend to biology, in 
which the study both of organs and their 
functions involves delicate details, while 
the whole subject of artificial, natural, 
and sexual selection is, to put it plainly, 
nothing but breeding. Yet the schools of 
anatomy and physiology are at this mo- 
ment open to women, who, accordingly, 
not only go in for the examinations by 
leave of the University, but also, without 
the leave of the University, can attend 
lectures and work in laboratories at the 
Museum, at the will of each individual 
teacher. Whenever I have talked to the 
supporters of women at Oxford, and pre- 
dicted that, as the women multiplied, they 
would become more and more unmanage- 
able, they have always replied that the 
number of women will remain small. 
This is the theory, and it confesses that 
the thing can succeed only so long as it 
fails. As long as there is little demand, 
and few women come well prepared, and 
with a definite motive to study, they can 
be managed. The contrary to what the 
supporters of women desire is much more 
probable, for young women themselves 
also have their desires, and are likely to 
desire nothing so much as to be in the 
same place with young men. We must 
expect that it will become *‘the mode, the 
fad,” for women to go to the universities 
in greater and greater numbers. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask, is a 
mixed university desirable as a ——— 
for women? But, it will be contended, 











they have shown by their successes in 
the class-lists that they can rise to the 
highest honors in the very examinations 
made for men. It is no new thing that 
exceptional women outdo most men in 
intellectual attainments. From Sappho 
to the modern lady-novelist, they have not 
waited for the present movement in wom- 
en’s education to prove it. But examina- 
tions are not made for a few individuals, 
and the main mass of women diff:r from 
men intellectually. I do not say they 
are inferior, but they are different, and 
in several fundamental characteristics. 
Women, in the first place have less physi- 
cal power of endurance that men. Sec- 
ondly, women, as a rule, have much 
greater powers of imitation and rhetoric 
than men. This is one of the main reasons 
of their success in examinations. Lastly, 
women tend to excel rather in the arts 
than in the sciences, and, as a consequence 
of their imitative and rhetorical powers, 
rather in performance than in composi- 
tion. When wesum up these intellectual 
differences between the sexes, it at once 
appears evident that examinations for 
men are not fitted to bring out the best 
intellectual capacities of women, any 
more than lecture-rooms for men are 
adapted to their moral necessities. 
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INDIANS AND WOMEN. 


The New York Nation says: 


Weare gradually learning the other side 
of the Bannock Indian massacre—that is, 
the Indian side. ‘The first thing of impor- 
tance is, that there was no legal authority 
for arresting the Indians at all. The 
charge was that they were violating the 
game laws of Wyoming, the maximum 
penalty of which is a fine of $10 and three 
months’ ennfinement in the county jail. 
But, in order to execute the law, some. 
body must be charged with an infraction 
of it, and a warrant must be issued by a 
magistrate for that particular person. 
The warrants in this case were issued in 
blank. Therefore the constable and his 
posse committed an assault when they 
arrested the Indians. They had no right 
to molest them. It follows that the kill- 
ing was murder, and it is said that Col. 
Coppinger takes that view of it. Another 
fact of importance is, that the Indian who 
was killed was not running away, al- 
though he, perhaps, had the intention to do 
so. His horse’s bridle was held by one of 
the posse at the time of the shooting. Of 
course, the Governor of Wyoming takes 
the frontier view of these things, and 
laments that people at the Est should 
say hard times about the bloodthirsty 
constable and his posse. ‘This is easily 
understood. These men have votes; the 
Indians have none. 


If Indians need votes for self protection, 
why do not women? 


—_—_———_“*— 


WOMEN WORKERS IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 

A British trade report on the employ- 
ment of women, recently issued as a Par- 
liamentary paper, reveals some unexpected 
facts in regard to the current condition of 
wage-earning women. Miss Collet, a 
member of the Labor Commission, who 
makes the report, states that in England, 
out of 227 occupations, or trades, women 
are found in only 18; that there isa de- 
crease in the number of married women 
working away from home, and that the 
main increase of women in occupations in 
England, of late years, has been in mid- 
dle-class homes. It has been rashly as- 
sumed that the recent rapid increase in 
the number of women employed in special 
lines indicates commensurate general 
changes in the British field of employ- 
ment for women. This is not exactly 
true. Miss Collet finds ‘that the indus- 
trial position of women varies with the de- 
gree of material prosperity of the men in 
the class to which they belong.” Asa 
matter of fact, the women in the families 
of men of small producing or earning 
power, have always had to earn a portion 
of the family bread. But as the earning 
power of the men in certain classes in- 
creases, the family can be supported by 
the male earnings, and the greater com- 
fort available in the home creates a class 
sentiment opposed to the wife being 
called on to earn a part of the fund she 
dispenses with thrift, or waste, as the 
case may be. Witha still higher standard 
of comfort and growing prosperity, the 
tendency isto retain the services of the 
daughters in the home. Mechanical in- 
vention and scientific appiiances have 
multiplied the number of men in England 
who can afford to support their daughters, 
at the same time that any need for the 
services of the latter has decreased ; con- 
sequently, girls of the middle classes have 
entered the labor market in untold num- 
bers, urged thereto by a higher standard 
of comfort (which has increased their 
wants), by a smaller field for domestic 
usefulness, and by diminished chances 
for marriage. 

In comparison (and to some extent in 
contrast) with this British report, special 
interest attaches to an extra Census Bul- 
letin (No. 99), ‘*Statistics of Occupation,” 
which gives the number of males and fe- 
males in the United States of ten years of 
age and over employed in gainful occupa- 
tions. Compared with similar statistics 
for 1880, these figures indicate a wider de- 
velopment of employment among Ameri- 
can than among English women. In 1880, 
the percentage of ‘‘gainful” males over 
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ten to the whole number of that age was 
78.70, and of females only 14 69. In 1890, 
the difference in round numbers, and in 
proportional increase, between males and 
females justifies what has been claimed 
for the greater productive and earning 
power of the new American woman. The 
respective figures are: For males, 77 28 
ya loss of 1.42 per cent.), and for females, 
16.98, a gain of 2.29 per cent. for the 
working woman. The growing industrial 
power of women is still more emphasized 
by stating the figures differently: thus, 
the numerical increase in wage-earners 
between1880 and 1890 was over 5,300,000, 
and the perce itage of increase 30.72; but 
the increase in the number of males was 
4,076 000, or only 27.62 per cent., and of 
females 1,267 550, or 47.88 per cent. Elabo- 
rate tables show that the ratio of increase 
in professional occupations and in domes- 
tic and personal service is largely on the 
side of women, and while the extraordin- 
ary development of trade and transporta- 
tion is evidenced in all the returns (the 
number of employees increased 78 per 
cent.), the percentage of increase for 
females under these two heads is especially 
large (263.25 per cent.), due mainly to the 
number of young women employed as 
bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, type- 
writers and saleswom2n. It is worth 
notice that there has been a wholesome 
increase in the proportion of women en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations in which 
the personal equation especially counts. 
Thus, of the 219 specified occupations, 
women have entered into 217, the excep- 
tions being ‘‘officers of the United States 
Army and Navy,” and ‘United States 
soldiers, sailors and marines,” although 
there are twenty-two occupations which 
claimed in 1390 only from one to ten 
women members. It appears, therefore, 
that, unlike her British sister, the Ameri- 
can woman has found her way into almost 
every department of honest labor where 
special capacity or economic advantage 
has discovered an opening for her as a 
class, or her sex does not disqualify her 
as an individual worker.—New York Na- 
tion. 
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“THE NEW WOMAN; I8 SHE NEW? 





Alice Hilton, in the Chautauquan for 
August, says: 

Taking oft certain ornamental features 
from **the new woman” of current discus- 
tions, I make out that this delightful 
creature is essentially a woman who is 
the equal ofa man. Her negative aspect 
is that she is not a dependent being, no 
clinging vine but another sturdy oak. I 
like this woman, not because she is called 
anew woman, but for the better reason 
that she seems to be essentially an old- 
fashioned woman in all that is attractive 
about her character and doings. The ad- 
vent of a fashion requiring a woman to be 
able to do something more than cling and 
consume must tend to good, if it do noth- 
ing more than reduce the number of help- 
less creatures. She is not new in the 
world; not new anywhere in the world. 
For, che woman of all countries and times, 
the woman who has breathed her soul into 
all human progress, the most numerous 
woman of civiliz2d lands and especially of 
the United States, has been and is a 
woman strong, capable, economically a 
producer of wealth, and socially equal to 
‘her man,” or any other man of her en- 
vironment. I cannot think of a more ap- 
propriate way of bringing forward this 
old-fashioned builder of civilization, than 
to recall here the introduction to an old 
man’s will which fell under my eyes a 
few years ago. It filled my eyes with 
happy tears then and the tears come back 
whenever I remember it. After the for 
mal introduction, the old man went on to 
say that his wife had worked with him for 
more than half a century, that their for- 
tune was as much the creation of her 
bands as of his; and that, therefore, he set 
aside one-half of the estate as rightfully 
hers to dispose of as might seem right to 
her. The words were plain and sober 
homespun from the speech of daily life. 
There was no sign in them of a feeling 
that he was doing anything but a simply 
just act toward a partner in business. But 
what a contrast to old usage and tradi- 
tion! 
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RUNS A BOOTBLACK STAND. 


The Chicago Tribune reports a novel 
business enterprise successfully estab- 
lished by 8 woman: 


A shoe dressiog parlor, run by a woman, 
where men and women may go and have 
their shoes shined or oiled without dis- 
comfort, is in operation on the ground 
floor down on Dearborn Street. It is not 
only the only one of tha sort in the city, 
but the only one of the kind on earth. 
The latter statement is made on the 
authority of the owner and manager, 
Miss M. L. Edison. 

She hails from California, and says she 
has travelled around the globe and studied 
the phases of every European capital. 
And now she has settled in Chicago; has 
a place the rent of which is $75 a month 
and employs eight boys to ‘‘shine ’em up” 
or ‘oil ’em” or ‘‘varnish ’em,” as the 
order may be. 

‘Some months ago,” she said, ‘‘I came 
down town one night and got my boots 
soiled. I hunted around for a place that 
was suitable for a woman to go into to 
have her boots made presentable. I didn’t 
want to go into a hotel and [ didn’t want 
to sit on a chair in an alley. 

“Then I began to think. I had been 
making my own living and a hard way it 
was. I thought, out this scheme: I 











thought why not get a cheerful, clean 
room, employ clean and competent boys 
to do the work and make the place one 
where women could come without suffer. 
ing unpleasant comment. 

‘I went to every office in the office build- 
ings from here to Adams Street, and par- 
ticularly to the offices where women are 
employed. I told the women what I pro. 
posed todo. I asked them if they would 
patronize the place and 75 per cent. of 
them liked the plan, and told mel could 
rely on them for at least a certain amount 
a week. I saw the men and many of them 
told me they would give me their 
‘*shines.” 

‘“T insisted that the boys must be gentle- 
manly in their deportment and that they 
must be experts in their business. So I[ 
started in a block below here, and after I 
been there two months my business war- 
ranted my removal here. 

‘You see my place isclean. The chairs 
are easy and the foot rests are roomy. I 
think I may say I am the only woman in 
this business. I have travelled evcry- 
where and I have never met with a wo- 
man anywhere in this business.” 

Her chairs are usually crowded Satur- 
day and it is not unusual to see a half 
dozen well dressed women having their 
shoes cleansed and oiled and reading the 
papers. The price for a shine or an oil is 
five cents. 

——— -__+er 


DEDICATION BALL IN MARYS- 
VILLE, MONT. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Friday evening, August 9, will be long 
remembered by Marysvillians, as one of 
the most enjoyable of social evenings. 

When the Marysville Equal Suffrage 
Society was organized by Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, in common with other clabs 
throughout the State, Marysville pledged 
a certain sum of money to the State and 
national society. The members were very 
desirous of being able to pay this over at 
the State convention, and so planned the 
entertainment of Friday evening for the 
purpose of raising this money. Through 
the kindness of the Messrs. Potting they 
were given the use of the new post cffive 
building, and having enlisted Chas. 
Dieken in the work, they proceeded to 
make of it a bower of beauty. Many 
compliments were paid the decorator dur- 
ing the evening. 

The concert and dancing hall was no 
prettier in its national colors than the 
supper room in the suffrage colors. Long 
tables in white, with yellow decorations, 
centrepieces and doilies in yellow em- 
broidery, tall banquet lamps with yellow 
shades, yellow napkins, and the pretty 
girls in yellow regalia completed as ar- 
tistic a supper room as one could hope to 
find anywhere. Everyone remarked upon 
the beauty of theroom. The musical 
minded who attended the concert, re- 
garded it as the very best ever given here. 
From the opening duet by the Misses Con- 
rad and Kilpatrick to Miss Kilpatrick’s 
closing solo, every number was beauti- 
fully rendered, thoroughly enjoyed, and 
heartily applauded. 

Then the refreshment room filled ‘up. 
The fair young waiters flew about, re- 
freshing the seated guests with delicious 
refreshments. Inthe meantime the music 
struck up a waltz and dancing began in 
the main room and continued till one 
o’clock. 

The only drawback to the pleasure of 
the evening, was the lack of room. The 
attendance was so great that it became a 
crush. The scoffers at equal suffrage who 
would not pay for admission, thronged 
the alley to listen. Many who ‘‘came to 
scoff remained to pray,’ and came in to 
enjoy the entertainment. 

After piying expenses and laying aside 
the amount pledged the State society, 
there is still quite asum left in the treas- 
ury. 
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WOMEN AND WEAPONS. 


In these days, when women ride bicycles 
into remote wildernesses, camp out in 
mountain fastnesses, and often take upon 
themselves positions formerly occupied 
by men, the question of whether or not 
they shall also take upon themselves mas- 
culine weapons naturally arises. Shall 
Diana carry a revolver? Shall Lucy wear 
a dagger? Shall women learn the noble 
art of self-defense not only in the form of 
increased muscle, but in the use of weap- 
ons? 


The millennium has not yet arrived, and 
therefore watch chsins and watches, fin- 
ger rings and brooches still tempt the 
wayfaring kleptomaniac. A woman wear- 
ing articles of value and tramping or rid- 
ing, apparently unprotected, along a 
lonely road, may prove a temptation to 
the tramp with imperfectly developed 
notions of personal property. There are 
also men who are in a constant state of 
semi-intoxication, and who are dangerous 
on that account. There are, once in a long 
time, dogs as ferocious and as unguarded. 
Shall women provide themselves with 
weapons against all these? 

It would seem that ordinary common 
sense and ordinary prudence would pre- 
vent a woman from riding in a dangerous 
region unless she was protected in some 
way. The case of the young wheelwoman 
whose escort left her to her own devices 
when she was attacked by roughs, would 
indicate that the mere presence of a mas- 
culine escort is not sufficient. The matter, 
therefore, resolves itself into the question 
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of whether women shall ride, drive or 
walk anywhere except in beaten paths, 
or whether they shall go armed. As the 
tendency of the times seems to be dis- 
tinetly towards women’s riding, driving 
and walking wherever they please, it 
therefore seems that weapons will be 
part of the modern woman's ¢quipment. 

There are some compensations, however. 
A revolver thrust through a belt is not 
altogether without its picturesque fea- 
tures. Jeweled pistols, firearms of rare 
metals and the like would open up a vast 
vista of gifts. Learning to shoot would 
form a new field of feminine activity. It 
would also train the eye, the mind and 
the band of the woman who learned. To 
be sure, it might prove a temptation to 
some fiery-tempered woman when she 
grew angry, and it might be a constant 
menace to the well-being of the commu- 
nity in the hands of silly young persons 
who wished to ‘‘show off.” But all that 
might be easily arranged by the simple 
expedient of granting permits to carry 
firearms only to even- tempered, well- 
balanced women. Thus the revolver 
would become in time a badge of honor, 
and country highways, mad dogs, and the 
like lose all their horrors.—New York 
World. 


————_~g@>—_____ 


A FIRE BRIGADE OF WOMEN. 


Lily A. Long, writing in the Duluth 
(Minn.) Press of the woman of aflairs as 
seen during a trip in Europe, describes 
the quarterly review of a fire brigade at 
Nassjo, a little village in Sweden. She 
says: 

A disastrous fire, a few years ago, awoke 
the people to the necessity of organizing 
for self-protection, with the result that 
the available part of the population was 
drafted in as a fire corps, and our lucky 
star had brought us in time for the review. 
An extension ladder had been erected 
against the side and roof of one house, 
and it was the happy lot of three young 
men to look down from that proud emi- 
nence upon their fellow-townsmen. An- 
other ladder for the wielders of the hose 
had been thrown up in the square, and 
two men who rejoiced in the distinction of 
helmets had posed themselves upon it. A 
group below uncoiled the hose and con- 
nected it with the water supply, which 
consisted simply of four great tubs, with 
a pump in each worked by hand power. 
Water is brought to the tubs from cis- 
terns, or from a lake outside the town— 
about three blocks from the centre—and 
we watched with bated breath while 
eighteen carts dashed by, each bearing 
two small barrels drawn by one horse 
(the horse generally too familiar with the 
plow to prance about), and guided by 
two young men in badges. But the special 
feature of the review was the roll-call of 
the girls’ brigade. Answering to Hannah 
Peterson, Johanna Jacobson, Christina 
Johanson, Hilma Anderson, and so forth, 
the maidens, up to No. 150, fell into line, 
each with her stout bucket at her feet. 
With the tourist's privileged curiosity, we 
sought information of a friendly official. . 

‘Permit us to i: quire the meaning of 
this review of young women. Have they 
anything to do with the fire-brigade?” 

“Surely. They bring the water. The 
young men alone could not bring 
enough.” 

‘In those buckets?” 

“Surely. The girls stand in a double 
line to the cisterus or to the lake, and one 
side sends up the buckets full of water, 
and the other line passes back the empty 
ones.” 

‘*Ig that for emergencies only, or are 
they called on regularly ?” 

“Oh, it is necessary always that they 
should come. Nassjo is not yet a city, 
and all must help to keep down bad fires. 
Often have I seen the girls at work at 
night, when it was so deep winter that 
their skirts froze like bark from the water 
and the cold.” 

‘Do they always come out?” 

“Yes. They must pay a fine of five 
crowns if they do not come.” 

‘*Are they paid when they do?” 

“No, that they must do for their home. 
Often the men are away from town, and 
then if a fire comes the girls must bring 
out the hose and the ladders and work the 
pumps and also bring the water. Oh, 
they know well how to do it. Often we 
have a review for them without the men.” 

**How are they selected ?” 

‘‘All the free maidens in the town that 
are over eighteen and bave good health. 
The house-mother i3 not bound to come, 
but house-daughter and serving-muiden 
must come together, without regard to 
rank, rich and poor alike.” 

‘It is very remarkable. Is it a common 
custom in Sweden ?” 

**\No, only in Nagsjo,’’ he concluded, 
with a little complacency. 

We did not wonder at the complacency 
when we looked at the sturdy damsels of 
the bucket brigade. Some wore black silk 
kerchiefs on their heads. and some had 
advanced to the hat stage cf development ; 
some had the regulation striped woollen 
apron of the peasant, others were evi- 
dently of wealthier classes, but all were 
an a level as buck: t-bearers. One ancient 
damsel who had evidently mizsed her 
chance of becoming a ‘‘house-mother” 
and so securing exemption, held her sta- 
tion by the side of a girl who, if bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks are any sign, would 
not long be left in the ranks of the free 
maidens. As they broke rank and marched 
off, we occupied ourselves with trying to 
determine whether the fire-brigade was 
an indication that the *‘New Woman” 
was invading the back countries of Eu- 
rope, or whether the fact that attendance 
was compulsory relega‘ed her, after all, 
to the ranks of the women who are not 
new. 


~@>—__—_— 


Miss Evangeline Hathaway, formerly of 
Mechanic Falls, Me., has been elected 
associate principal of Clara Conway Insti- 
tute, Memphis, the well-known prepara- 
tory school for girls. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Beloit University is to open its college 
department to women. Jt does not provide 
for them any special courses, nor does 
it receive girls into its preparatory schoo), 
but it invites the attendance of women 
who wish to do high-class work and to 
take the full course for a degree. It is 
expected that thirty-five women will enter 
the college the coming term. In view of 
this step Dr. Pearsons, at the last Com- 
mencement, promised to the college an 
additional gift of $50,000 

In England the University of Durham 
now grants all degrees, except those of 
divinity, to women. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will soon have to come to some- 
thing of this kind, and this notwithstand- 
ieg the fact that Thomas Case, professor 
of moral and metaphysical pbilosophy in 
Oxford University, in the July Fortnightly 
Review says that those ‘‘who propose to 
give men’s degrees in arts to women are 
the pretended friends, but the real ene- 
mies, of women’s education.” 


It has been recently urged that women 
should not be given the suffrageas, they 
are inexperienced in political affairs. But 
if they are inexperienced in political af- 
fairs, the suffrage is certainly just what 
they need in order to give them experience. 
For the same reason that these objectors 
urged against woman suffrage the slave 
should not be given his freedom, because 
he is inexperienced in liberty, and nobody 
should be allowed to go near the water 
unless he can swim.— Boston Globe. 


A Russian girl, twenty-two years old 
has just been naturalized in Philadelphia, 
and bas now all the rights of American 
citizenship except voting. She is a medi- 
cal student, and wishes to complete her 
education abroad. As she required a 
passport, it was necessary to have her 
admitted to cit’z2nship here. She said 
that she had read the Constitution, and 
gave correct replies to questions put as to 
ite contents. How many American girls 
could do the same? 


Lutie E. Stearns in the Outlook, says: 


President Eliot, of Harvard College, 
struck the keynote of modern library 
thought and spirit when he said, ‘It is 
always through the children that the best 
work is to be done for the uplifting of any 
commuunity.”” The great aim of every 
library should be that of educating the 
children and then helping the masses. 
‘The librarian who studies school statistics 
cannot help being impressed with the 
grave nec*ssity for the extension of li- 
brary privileges to the smallest child. 

In his refreshingly disrespectful essay, 
‘‘Naturalism on the Stage,” Zola charac- 
terized the successful drama of the day as 
‘ta pasteboard world peopled by puppets.” 
He further revealed the revolutionary 
animus of his criticism in his trenchant 
censure of the wit of Alexandre Dumas 
fils. ‘*The men, the women, and even the 
children in his plays make witty remarks,” 
he observes—‘‘these famous witticisms 
which so often give a play success. Noth- 
ing can be falser or more fatiguing. They 
destroy all truth of the dialogue.” 


‘A Woman of To-day” writing in The 
Saturday Review on ‘The Sisterhood of 
Woman,” declares that ‘‘the bond of fel- 
lowship which exists between man and 
man simply by virtue of a common sex is 
entirely absent between woman and wo- 
man,” and she emphatically denies that 
there is any true fellowship in her own 
sex. She also asserts that the emancipa- 
tion of woman has been retarded mainly 
by the inability of women to co-operate 
together for reforms. ‘'The emancipation 
of the woman worker,” she remarks, 
‘simply means that the capitalist has 
found the road to the cheapest labor and 
makes the best bargain he can.’”’-—Sunny 
South. 

HINTS FOR CYCLING WOMEN.—In cy- 
cling the elegant woman does not coast, 
neither does she race. Rapidity of move 
ment she considers neither conducive to 
grace nor as evincing good style. On the 
contrary, she sits erect, with elbows well 
in, gliding along slowly, and with so lit- 
tle body motion that loss of dignity is not 
thought of in her connection. She does 
not wear her skirt so short as to attract 
attention when she dismounts. In fact, 
in everything connected with the wheel 
her movements are so quiet and unobtru- 
sive as to excite the admiration of the 
onlooker instead of the derision so fre- 
quent!y accorded. ‘‘Repose is always 
elegance’, and rapidity on the wheel is 
quite the reverse.— Forum. 


When the ‘‘Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” was written a woman’s haut ton 
was measured by the extremity to which 
she carried the fashion of wearing the 
bonnet at the back of the head. Now we 
have reversed the order, and advertise cur 
exceeding modernity by trying how far 
forward we can tilt our headgear. In 
some cases, where the hat brim is very 
wide the face is almost completely hidden, 
and parasols become a sinecure. U ndoubt- 
edly the most successful shapes treated in 
this fashion are the new high jampot 
crowns and wide brims, bent down at 
either side, trimmed with nodding plumes 








of black ostrich feathers. In fact, it is in 
a large degree to this particular shape 
that we owe the return of ostrich feathers. 
It is no uncommon thing for one hat to 
boast six or eight long ostrich feathers, 
and I have yet to learn how these are 
manipulated so that they will lie or stand 
and turn in every imaginable direction. 
A large black hat adorned with ostrich 
featbers is a possession to be desired at 
the present.— Woman. 


———__—__~@e— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


? 


A POLITE OWL. 


The owl made a bow 

As I passed where she sat— 
A very small! owl— 

She bowed this way and that, 
So I lifted my hat. 


Did she just bob her head 
When the sun hurt her eyes? 
So my grandfather said. 
But she looked very wise 
For an ow! of her size. 
—St. Nicholas. 


—~eer — 


A DOG STORY. 

‘*Father, what is poetic justice?’ asked 
Fred Stanley at the table. 

‘*Bless the boy! What put that into 
his head?” said mother. 

‘*Why, there was somethirg about it in 
our reading lesson to-day, and, when I 
asked Miss Thompson what it meant, she 
said we should see how many of us could 
find out for curselves, and give her an 
illustration of it to-morrow; but I don’t 
know how to find out unless you tell me, 
father.” 

Mr. Stanley locked thcughtful for a 
moment, and then smiled, as if struck by 
some amusing recollection. 

‘*Poetic justice,’ he said, ‘tis a kind of 
justice that reaches us through the un- 
foreseen consequences of our unjust acts: 
I will tell you a little story, Fred, that I 
think will furnish the illustration you are 
after. 

*“T recall a summer afternoon a good 
many years ago, when I was not so large 
as Iam now. ‘Two other boys and myself 
went blackberrying in a big meadow sev- 
eral miles from home. On our way to 
the meadow, as we paddled along the 
dusty highway, we meta stray dog. He 
was a friendless, forlorn-looking creature, 
and seemed delighted to make up with us; 
and when we gave him some scraps of 
bread and meat from our lunch basket, 
he capered for joy, and trotted along at 
our side, as if to say, ‘Now, boys, I’m 
one of you.’ We named him Rover, and, 
boy-like, tried to find out how much he 
knew and what he could do in the way of 
tricks; and we soon discovered that he 
would ‘fetch and carry’ beautifully. No 
matter how big the stick or stone, nor 
how far away we threw it, he would 
reach it, and draw it back tous. Fences, 
ditches and brambles he seemed to regard 
only as so many obstacles thrown in his 
way to try his pluck and endurance, and 
he overcame them all. 

‘At length we reached the meadow, 
and scattered out in quest of blackberries. 
In my wandering I discovered a hornets’ 
nest, the largest I ever saw, and I have 
seen a good many. It was built in a 
cluster of blackberry vines, and hung 
low, touching the ground. Moreover, it 
was at the foot of a little hill; and, as I 
scampered up the latter, I was met at 
the summit by Rover, frisking about with 
a stick in his mouth. I don’t see why the 
deg and hornets’ nest should have con- 
nected themselves in my mind; but they 
did, and a wicked thought was born of 
the union. 

*“*Rob! Will!’ I called to the boys; 
‘come here. We'll have some fun.’ 

**They came promptly, and I explained 
my Villainous project. [ pointed out the 
hornets’ nest, and proposed that we roll 
a stone down upon it, and send Rover after 
the stone. ‘And, oh, won’t it be fun to 
see how astonished he’ll be when the 
hornets come out?’ I cried in conclusion. 


They agreed that it would be funny. We. 


selected « good-sized round stone, called 
Rover’s special attention to it, and started 
it down the hill. Whenit bad a fair start, 
we turned the dog loose; and the poor 
fellow, never suspecting our treachery, 
darted after the stone with a joyous bark. 
We had taken good aim, and as the 
ground was smooth, the stone went true 
to its mark, and crashed into the hornets’ 
nest just as Rover sprang upon it. In 
less than a minute the furious insects had 
swarmed out, and settled upon the poor 
animal. His surprise and dismay filled 
our anticipation; and we had just begun 
to double ourselves up in paroxysms of 
laughter, when with frensied yelps of 
agony he came tearing up the hill tow- 
ards us, followed closely by all the hor- 
nets. 

‘**Run!’ I shouted, and we did run; 
but the maddened dog ran faster, and 
dashed into our midst with piteous appeals 
for help. The hornets settled like a black, 
avenging cloud all over us, and the scene 
that followed bafftes my power of descrip- 

- 





tion. We ran, we scattered, we rolled on 
the ground and we howled with agony. 

“*T have never known just how long the 
torture lasted ; but [ remember it was poor 
Rover who rose to the emergency, and 
with superior instinct showed us a way 
to rid ourself of our vindictive assailants. 
Ag soon as he realized that we, too, were 
in distress and could give no assistance 
he ran blindly to a stream that flowed 
through the meadow not far away, and, 
plunging in, dived clear beneath the sur- 
face. We followed him, and only ven- 
tured to crawl out from the friendly ele- 
ment when we were assured that the 
enemy had withdrawn. Then we sat on 
the bank of the stream, and looked at each 
other dolefully through our swollen pur- 
ple eyelids, while the water dripped trom 
our clothing, and a hundred stinging 
wounds reminded us what excessively 
funny fun we had been having with 
Rover. 

‘The poor dog, innocent and free from 
guile himself, judged us accordingly, and 
creeping up to me, licked my hand in 
silent sympathy. Then some dormant 
sense of justice asserted itself within me. 

** *Boys,’ I said, ‘we’ve had an awful 
time; but, I tell you what, it served us 
right.’ 

‘Neither of them contradicted me, and 
rising stiffly, we went slowly homeward, 
with Rover at our heels. 

“That, my boy,’ said Mr. Stanley in 
conclusion, “is a good instance of poetic 
justice-— Our Dumb Animals ” 





WEKNESs is the symptom, impoverished 
blood the cause. Hood’s Sirsapauilla the 
cure. It makes the weak strong. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes begin Sept. 18. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
1404 Bacon Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 











Grearseses COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PERN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Healtb- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its origina) soft 
ness, not hardening as feit and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, DEC., 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESs CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You heve asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we 
are glad to reply that it meets with gen- 
eral satisfiaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. 
We believe it an excellent article in every 
way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 
INSI At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR, UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL, 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. UnpEnwoop 
LL. D., author of “Quabbin,” “The Poet ane the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.75, 


*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
ey By Eviza NeELson Buiair (Mra, Henry W. Blair) 





Neitghber Jackwood. By J.T. TRowpriper. New 
and revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings from the Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS-Wis: Low (Mrs. Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes, Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50. 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds et 
New England, Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By a. A_ Wuitcox, Protessor 
of Zoology, Welk sley College. 60 cents net. 


Make.Ws7 for the King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Erosst 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °26. By SamvEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of ‘ Our Colonial Homes,’’ “Nooks 
and Corners of New Englend Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers ef 1812, By Fverest T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andrew Field.” Illus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and his compan- 
jons in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.*% 


In the Saddle. Py OLiver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertea. 


Acress India, or Live Boys in the Far Fast. 
By OL. ver Optic. Illustrated. $1.25, 


The Stor: of Patriot’» Dav... Lexington and 
spasere. By Groner J. VanNkY. Cloth, illustrated, 
cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoo's, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy, By Sornix May. Illustrated, 75 cents, 


Uniform » ith ‘Wee Lucy,” in the series entitled 
“Little Prudy's‘ hildren.”’ 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the LiprarRy Metnop, Fir Secondary Sehcole. 
Period of th Constitution, 1789-1589. By A. W. Bach- 
ELrR. Sv cents, net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTnop. By Mary E. WiLDiR. 40 cer ts net. 


Reference tandbook of Roman History. By 
the LABORAT. RY MATLOD. By CAROLINE W, ThAsm. 
40 cente net. 

In Press—Rt FERENCE Ha? DBOOK OF GREFK HistToRY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’clss+rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You, Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems, 
Cloth, tllustrated, $1,5u, 


In Wild Rose Time, Ry Amanpa M. Dc UGLAB, 
author of “Larry,” “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. ’ 


Patience, A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epnaun D. Cuenry. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. und Fish HKreeding. By Jonn Hanr- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the abowe 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Meney Loared for Investors on the Best Farm Securlty, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan In Fastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
EurrKA Bark. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FOR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Klmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 
6.45 A.M. 
9.00 A.M. 
9.00 A.M. 
1.30 A.M. 
3.00 P.M. 








Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 
Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 


Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Exp'ess. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to cen 


7.00 P.M. via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Poston to Fitch- 
burv and intermed'ate stations, see lccal time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all botels in P« ston. 

For maps, th rovgh time tebles, rater of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc‘ mmodaticne, or further !nfor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washingten 
Street, or at ticket office, passeng: r station, Cause- 
way Str.ct, Bosten. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralns. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M} 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t7.15P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffiege Trects 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 


different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 











Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 41, 1895. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
ti nue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
he post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
tt advocates. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in Ashtabula, Oct. 


22, 23 and 24. The convention will be entertained | 


by the W. C. T. U. of Ashtabula. E. J. H. 


+or 


THINGS THAT MAKE FOR PEACE. 


At Mystic, Ct., Aug. 221, at the Peace 
meeting, several thousand persons were 
present. Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby spoke 
of peace work abroad, and said that there 
were 300 peace socjeties represented in 
the Peace Congressin Antwerp a year ago. 
Mrs. Earle also read a paper oa ‘ Peace in 
the Home.” 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison in the afternoon 
spoke on ‘I'he Things that Make for 
Peace.” He named ‘free-trade’ and 
“single-tax” as the two principles that 
would secure permanent peace between 
nations. He said: 

It happened to me to be born in the 
centre of the great moral struggle of the 
century, culminating in the bloodiest civil 
war in history, and yet in an atmosphere 
of peace. For, while throughout the 
country there raged a conflict of violence, 
within the walls of home I heard from 





infancy only ineuleations of non- 
resistance. Not that non - resistance 
which implies cowardice, the surren 


der of right for the sake of personal 
safety or from motives of policy, but that 
ideal and self-forgetful gospel which 
reaches the loftiest limit of courage. 
There is a wide distinction between the 
non-resistants and the so-called peace 
men. No one can contemplate the pres- 
ent phase of our social organization with- 
out perceiving its threatening cloud, full 
of explosive possibilities. Shall they be 
drawn oft harmlessly by the lightening 
rod of justice, or strike with devastating 
force? The question concerns ourselves, 
and is not addressed to sinners of other 
congregations. 

‘*For instance, how many of my hear- 
ers are sustaining a protective tarifl? or 
are attempting for selfish motives to 
injure fellow- workers who are by accident 
of a different nationality? If any such 
there are, they are actively contributing 
to the hatred of nations, practically 
denying the sentiment of brotherly love, 
promoting jealovsies and race hatreds, 
encouraging the support of armies and 
navies, and doing everything to foster 
strife and war. A thousand peace con- 
ventions will be less to the cause of peace 
than one edict of free trade. 

‘How many of this audience have 
awakened to the wrongfulness of the 
present monopoly of land? How many 
comprebend the threatening consequences 
of this appropriation of God’s bounty to 
all by a few of his children? In the pres- 
ent system lies concealed the germ of 
poverty, of social inequality, of discon- 
tent that threatens peace and civilization. 
A great reform has arisen aiming to re- 
store to mankind the heritage of the earth 
and all natural opportunity, the robbery 
of which makes earth groan. Are you 
alive to its grayity or are you sneering at 
its impracticability and pitying the mis- 
taken enthusiasts who are urging the 
remedy of the single tax? 

‘*] specify the single tax and free trade 
movements, because in their success the 
cause of peace will most surely be sub- 
served. Consider for a moment the 
domestic and foreign complications which 
create apprehension among all lovers of 
peace, and which they would fain heal 
with the soothing syrup of arbitration. 
Across the water, the true independence 
and prosperity of Ireland will come only 
through the abolition of landlordism, 
which the sing!e tax would effect. Enact 
it in Asia Minor and Turkey can no more 
harass the Armenians, who would then 
live in neighborly peace with the now 
cruel Kurds. With the single tax and 
free trade there could be no pretext for a 
standing army in any country of Europe. 

‘*I spurn with contempt the cheap and 
selfish maxim that one’s first duty is to 
himself. ‘the great Master inculcated the 
forgetfulness of self. 1 deny that national 

rosperity can come from profiting by the 
oss of other nations. 1 hoid with the 
exalted sentiment of Fénélon, ‘I prefer 
my family to myzgelf, my country to my 
family, and the human race to my coun- 
try.’ Accept this and tarifis die. What 
poets sing and dream humanity one day 
will realize. The ideal beckons on the 
real. But never poet sings of peace and 
tariffs. The free trade thought leaps into 
expression at the name of peace.” 

But the fundamental reform, without 





which peace principles can never prevail, | paid by women cannot be made. Please 


does not seem to have been emphasized | take note of thi-, friends, and secure that 


by the speakers. Thatreform is impartial 
suffrage for women. Masculine human 
nature is unduly belligerent; made so by 
nature for wise and good purposes. But 
‘it is not well for man to be alone’”’ in | 
the home, in society, in church or in the 
State. He needs an element of amenity 
which only the gentler nature of woman 
can supply. A political constituency of 
men and women will find its natural 
expression in arbitration between in- 
dividuals and nations as the only national 
method of settling disputes. However 
influential for peace, tariff and texation 
are matters to be determined by en-| 
lightened policy, while impartial suffrage 
is a question of everlasting justice and 
individual liberty. H. B. B 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


Because out of doors, the city has been 
given over this week to the Knights Tem- 
plars and their dames, we have been un- 
usually quiet indoors, On Tuesday I 
came to town in a noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice, determined to answer certain 
letters and attend to certain business, 
without regard to the tempting parade. 
That spirit met with prompt reward, for 
I was discharged from my Cross Town 
car at the junction of Massachusetts and 
Huntington Avenues, with no means of 
geiting any nearer Park Street than that 
provided by nature. Glorious martial 
music filled the air, and down this avenue 
and that 1 saw the moving soft foam of 
the myriad snowy plumes; why turn away 
from the golden opportunity thus offered? 

Better to stroll slowly down beautiful 
Commonwealth Avenue, admiring the 
gathering Knights in their costly regalia, 
with the glossy prancing steeds, and to 
fall into the easy swing and thrill of the 
sounding strains, the spirit of the day. It 
was not in nature to help thinking how 
that great host might carry suffrage for 
us with acclaim, if they would—but it was 
also a noble object lesson on the power of 
organization and the value of reality. Any 
one may glory in the sight of an army 
arrayed for the right, under the sign of 
the Cross, vowed 


To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrong, 


and it was good to see among the fise 
array of wauly dignity and strength rep- 
resentatives from the two States where 
full justice is done to women. There was 
no tawdriness, the gold was solid gold, and 
the faces were those of men whose word 
was as good as their bond. We had a 
cheery call from Judge Bradwell, of 
Chicago, whose mighty presence shows no 
sign of advancing years. He has published 
an interesting book with fine half tone 
illustrations, and called “A Reprint of 
York Masonic Rolls.” It will be remem- 
bered how well and wisely Judge Brad- 
well and his wife, the late Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, worked together as joint editors 
of the Chicago Legal News. Their daugh- | 
ter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, is now | 
one of the editors in connection with her | 
father. 

Mr. Pullan, of Cincinnati, has been 
here, the son of one of Mr. Blackwell’s | 
early friends in that city. Mrs. Skiff, of | 
Rockford, Ill., an old subscriber, came | 
in to renew her acquaintance with our | 
office. We had an interesting talk with | 
Mr. Forbes, a lawyer of Northwood, Ia., | 
a man with clear kindly eyes, enthusiastic 
over all good things, and, it goes without | 
saying, an ardent believer in suffrage for | 
women. The name of his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. C. 8. Talcott, has been on our list for 
many years. Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, her- 
self a professor and the wife of a profes- 
sor, looked in for her annual call before 
returning to occupy her regular seat, the 
chair of chemistry at Newcomb College. 
This college for women occupies much 
the same relation to Tulane University 
that Radclyffe College does to Harvard. 
Mrs. Ordway is a devoted member of the 
Portia Club of New Orleans, famous for 
progressive work. Our respected senior 
editor is among the ‘goers’ this week, 
having started to join Miss Blackwell at 
the green camp of the Shaybacks. Later 
they will probably visit the Adirondacks, | 
as guests of Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch. 

Cc. W. 
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TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 

Last May I sent to every county seat in 
Kansas a letter requesting the woman 
suffrage club to appoint acommittee to go 
to the County Treasurer’s oflice, or to the 
tax collectors of each township, and get 
a list of all women who pay taxes; also 
the valuation of their real estate and per- 
sonal property, also the valuation of all 
property, so the percentage could be 
estimated. So far I have heard from 
Harper, Hodgman, Marian, Ellsworth, 
Mitchell, Cloud, and a partial list from 
Dickinson. Thanks are due to the ladies 
who have, in the main, sent in complete 
reports. Some have failed to send the 
valuation of all property, without which 
an estimate of the percentage of taxes 





| able to do. 


essential point. 

We are very anxious to receive returns, 
80 as to prepare them for the Annual Meet- 
ing which will be held early in October, 
so please hurry up, and oblige, 

ELIZABETH F. Hopkins, 
Cor. Sec’'y K. EB. S. A. 
in <o- 
TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUES. 


I have received occasional letters from 
this and other States, which are growing 
more frequent, asking for statistics or 


other information, concerning the local | 
Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachu- | 


setts. These letters ought to be answered 
more fully than I have, thus far, been 
1 will, therefore, ask the 
secretary of every local league in Massa- 
chusett?, whether auxiliary to the State 
Association or not, to give me replies to 
the following questions: 

1, What are the names and street ad- 
dresses of your president, secretary and 
treasurer? 


2. State number of members of league. | 


3. Date of organization. 

4. Month in which the annual election 
of officers takes place. 

5. How often are meetings held? 

6. Are public meetings of the league, or 
under its auspices, well attend«d? 

7. Is the league auxiliary to the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A.? 

8. is there any special plan of work 
adopted, and, if so, with what results? 

9. Has any work been done or planned, 
to bring out a full registration and vote 
of women, at the election next November, 
on the question of granting municipal 
euffrage to women? 

In addition to the above I should be 
giad of any other information which may 
be of interest. Please address 

Mrs. O. AUGUSTA CHENEY, 

Natick, Mass. Clerk Mass. W. S. A. 
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A TRUE DEMOCRACY. 





Mr. Edwin D. Mead, criticising in the 
Boston Post some of Mr. Peabody’s ob- 
jections to woman suffrage, says: 


Does not Mr. Peabody’s argument 
against woman suffrage overleap itself? 
His contention is—his principal conten- 
tion—that women should not be admitted 
to political life because they have not had 
the experience which qualifies for it. 
Men, the assumption is, have h-dit. Mr. 
Peabody spesks of ‘10.000 years of ex- 
clusively masculine rule.” as if that were 
something qualifyirg men as men for pol- 
itical life. But, as «a matter of fact, men 
as men have had political power and the 
training through the responsibility which 
goes with it, not for ten thousand years, 
nor one thousand—hardly, indeed, in any 
Jarge and general way, for one hundred. 
The “ten thousand years of exclusively 
masculine rule’ was not the rule of men 
as men, bnt of a few men as tyrants. 
When men as men wrested this exclusive 
rule from tyrants and democracy began, 
what was that but the exercise of power 
by classes before without experience in 
it? Most of us think this advent of inex- 
perience, namely, democracy supplanting 
aristocracy, bas been on the whole a good 
thing, certainly a juster thing, although 
we may concede with Fisher Ames that 
democracy is a rather rude raft on which 
we always have our feet in the water. 

It is not, at any rate, like a tyranny or 
an aristocracy, a trim ship wiih a thin 
hull, liable any moment to strike a rock 
and go tothe bottom. It does not seem 
quite gracious to bring the reproach of in 
experience ag:inst a class whom one is 
arguing with the same breath to keep in- 
experienced. It is the old demand, is it 
not, that one shall not go into the water 
until one can swim? 

No other means has ever yet been found 
for giving people experience except ex- 
perience, and I fail to see wherein the 
problem of woman suffrage differs from 
the general problem of demucracy. Dem- 
ocracy is a school, the school of respon- 
sibility—and that is the most that is to be 
said for it—and if the charges which Mr. 
Peabody makes against women are valid 
against them as a class—I do not here 
enter into the meriis of the Barberi case— 
then it seems to me the quicker they are 
got to school the better. 


Mr. George A. O. Ernst, the lawyer, 
and also the able author of ‘'The Legal 
Status of Women in Massachusetts,” 
speaks to the same purpose. 


Is not the question really a very simple 
one? If today we were called upon to 
frame a new form of government, with 
reference solely to the present and the 
future, untrammelled by the prejudices 
and false notions from the past, would 
anybody think of requiring any other 
Gualification for voting than that of in- 
telligence? Would the question of sex be 
even considered? It is certainly not con- 
sidered in the management of church mat- 
ters, nor in the large charities. nor in such 
mammoth undertakings as the World's 
Fair, in which the help of woman was of 
such value. Nor is it considered when 
she is asked to invest money in some new 
corporation. 

If a woman buys telephone, railroad or 
mill stock, she is allowed to vote, and her 
vote counts just as much as that of a man. 
Each vote expresses the opinion of the 
owner upon the management of the com- 
pany, and if women happen to own a ma- 
jority of the stock, their votes control. 


the result? Has any one suggested that 
women should be disfranchised io this 
kind of corporation? If not. why should 
she be in the case of a municipal corpora- 
tion? A town or city is recognized in the 
law as a corporation. In the case of a 
city, the Mayor may be said to be the 
President, the City Council, the Board of 
Directors. A municipal corporatian is 
established solely for business purpoges. 
It takes care of the streets and lights 
them, supplies water. a fire department, 
schools and undertakes various other 
purely business enterprises, which expe- 
| rience has shown can be done better by a 
| large corporation taan by individuals. 
| Why are not women as much interested 
in and as capable of passing upon these 
questions as men? 

A woman stockholder in the Brookline 
Gas Company ur the West End Street Rail- 
way Company has to-day the right to 
vote. Would she be the less fitted if 
these corporations were operated by the 
city? 
managed & large private school in Boston 





tem ? 
It is a singular fact that in this nine- 
teenth century woman's progress has not 


or to thecommunity. In education and in 
business she has been accorded advan 
tages and a freedom which she has never 
before enjoyed. No harm has come from 
it, but only good. I have faith that the 
same thirg will prove true when her poli- 
tical horizon is broadened. 

Many men in ¢! ctrics are entirely will. 
ing to accord a woman the right to stand, 
who, no doubt, will in November vote 
solidly against her right to the ballot 
The granting of woman suffrage will not 
make men worse, but may possibly show 
some of them in theirtruecolors. I have, 
however, no fear of men as a body, any 
more than I bave of women. Exceptions 
in both cases only, to my mind, prove the 
rule, namely, that this is a Christian 
country, in which the average man is a 
gentleman, and the average woman is a 
gentlewoman. 

In an age of barbarism the weak of 
either sex have no rights which the strong 
are bound to observe. Every right ac- 
corded to the weak by the strong, marks 
a step in the advance of civilization. And 
there is no greater evidence of our high 
degree of civilization to-day than the 
mary rights which are being freely given 
to woman by men. The highest step is 
still to be taken, giving ter the right 
which is now denied her to vote upon the 
disposition of her person and her property, 
and then protecting her in that right. 


—_——__—_+@er—— 


THE WOMAN’S PART, 





Ex-Governor John P. St. John, of Kan- 
sas, in a spirited appeal for the pardon of 
Maria Barberi, vividly depicts the pitiable 
position of women who are brought 
before so-called ‘‘courts of justice.” 

He says: 


This poor girl was betrayed and then 
treacherously abandoned. When _ she 
pleaded with the author of her ruin to 
make her his wife, he met her piteous 
appeal with insult, derision and scorn. 
She, thus goaded to a degree of despera- 
tion beyond her control, killed him. She 
was arrested by a male officer, locked in 
prison by a male jailor, watched by a male 
guard, prosecuted by a male lawyer, con- 
victed by a male jury, under a law passed 
by a male Legislature, approved by a 
male Governor, and all elected by male 
voters. 

She is to be electrocuted by a male 
warden of the State prison, her body 
dissected by a male surgeon, and finally 
a male undertaker will, oa the way to the 
Potter’s Field, 

Rattle her bones over the stones, 
She’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

All the part that this poor, friendless, 
penniless and almost defenseless girl will 
play in this tragedy—this judicial murder 
—will be to pay the penalty of the law 
with her life. She had no voice in legisla- 
tive halls or at the hallot-box in shaping 
the laws under which she was sentenced 
to die a felon’s death. 

And yet we call this ‘‘a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” 
In fact, we go so far sometimes as to call 
it a “Christian Government,” 

It is neither. 
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WOMEN IN DENMARK, 

A very interesting letter from Copen- 
hagen written August 10, was published 
in the New York Evening Post, touching 
on the whole industrial situation of Den- 
mark, but more especially on the work of 
the women. That little nation shows the 
most remarkable vitality, and where the 
peasants of France, on the failure of their 
wheat raising, seem unable to learn any- 
thing new, the agricultural population of 
Denmark, finding grain unprofitable, has 
mastered the wholly different industry of 
cattle-raising and butter-making. The 
very high rate of general intelligence 
which is the cause of this is due to a large 
number of excellent schools throughout 
the country. The young men and women 
of the years from 17 to 25 attend these 
high schools together, and every year 
about 10,000 graduate, prepared to make 
life worth living and to help assure the 
future of their country. 

An exposition is being held in Copen- 
hagen now to show what Danish women 
can do, and women of the highest social 
class are taking an intelligent and sym 





pathetic iuterest in it. Embroidery, sil 


Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw for years | 


ard established our system of kindergar- | 
tens, with conspicuous skill and success. | 
Would her judgment be of less value had | 
they been part of the public school sys- | 


been attended by injury, either to herself | 





ver work, pottery, cooking, joining and 
cabinet making are al! held of importance 
and mastered by these women, who export 
| 70,005,000 pounds of butter. Their work 
is not Ouly well done from a mechanical 
point of view, but it shows artistic merit, 
the pieces of cabinet making calling 
especial attention to their excellence. 

The movement for equa! suffrage with 
men is very strong. ‘The idea of equal 
share in gaining the purchasing power, 
not merely that the woman shall use it 
wisely when the man has obtained it, is 
also strong, which probably accounts for 
the peculiar tone of the equal suffrage 
agitation. Cliss distinctions at the same 
time are weakening gradually and na- 
turally with a realization on all sides of 
| the different sorta of work to do in the 
world and the different requirements 
necessary to do them. All this makes a 
bright picture of a country bravely set- 
| ting @ pace for all nations. 


— 
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BEAUTY AS A HEALTH GROWER. 


It is gravitation in the right direction 
when we grow towards a recognition of 
things as character-formers, of adjust- 
ments as teachers, of colors as instructors. 
In a course of valuable and interesting 
lectures, the Hindu scholar, Mr. Virchard 
| Gandhi, taught that seeing, or even call- 

ing before one’s vision in imagination, a 
blue shade produces calmness and cool- 
| ness; red enriches and warms the blood; 
yellow stimulates mentally and physically. 
One feels a double assurance that this is 
true when he remembers that without 
being aware of any occult law which ac- 
counted for his feelings, he has often ex- 
claimed: ‘Blue is beautiful in summer, 
but is too cold-looking for winter!” or in 
winter: ‘How nice and warm-looking 
red is!” or in summer: ‘How hot this 
red looks!” And did you ever pause be- 
fore a garden-bed where yellow flowers 
were growing, or stand near a florist’s 
window where they were displayed, with- 
out experiencing an added exhilara:ion? 
No wonder Wordsworth wrote: 

‘‘And then my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils ”’ 

May not the interesting fac: that we 
have, all uncoasciously, been following an 
actual Jaw in our feelings about colors, 
wisely Jead to the conclusion that we are, 
in all probability, acting according to 
other actual laws in all our feelings? Be 
this as it may, we need only the dictum 
of common sense to decide for us that the 
things which soothe us, entertain us, 
satisfy our hearts, are helpful things. 
Have you not been in rooms where every 
individual piece of furniture was, in shape 
and shade, at war with every other piece, 
and gone away weary, disgusted, bel- 
ligerent, without perhaps knowing what 
had caused your unpleasant soul-ferment? 
Have you not entered, tired, heated, irri- 
tated, into an apartment where every 
article of furniture was in entire relation 
of form, and in perfect harmony of tint 
with every other article, and gone out 
calmed, and refreshed, and strengthened? 
Some year ago a gentleman whose usual 
taste was so perfect that a departure from 
it seemed to denote a temporary aberra- 
tion of the mind, made a visit of several 
days to some ladies, wearing a suit of a 
glaring plaid pattern. Those ladies, even 
after the lapse of two years’ time, cannot 
think of that suit without a shudder. In 
spite of all the philosophy and reason 
which they brought to bear upon the case, 
their friend’s unfortunate apparel made 
his visit far less pleasant to them than it 
would otherwise have been. Some months 
ago a lady costumed in dainty fashion 
spent the afternoon with a friend. The 
work with which she cccupied herself 
during the visit was a heavy colored 
woollen shirt, of coarse material. In vain 
her hostess mentally protested that her 
visitor’s work made no difference to her. 
It remained a fact that it not only spoiled 
the afternoon for her, but the remem- 
brance of it made her uncomfortable for 
months afterwards. Very foolish in both 
the hostesses of the man in the plaid suit, 
and the woman with the coarse work? 
No; very wise, only they did not recognize 
the wisdom, and blamed themselves for it. 
The human mind is always crying out for 
fitness, clamoring for harmony, and is 
nervous and irritated when these things 
| are wanting. The glaring plaid suit did 
| not fit the character or position of the man 
who wore it, or the home or tastes of the 
ladies whom he visited. The coarse wool- 
len work was not in harmony with a hot 
summer afternoon, a daintily-clothed lady 
who was making an afternoon visit to a 
cultivated and scholarly woman. 

The fact is that we shall not get perfect 
understanding until we come to realize 
that beauty, and fitness, aud harmony are 
not merely things which we like, but 
which we can do well enough without, 
but are necessary to health and happiness, 
since it is being more and more clearly 
proven that spirit jar and mind irritation 
and brain disturbance are fruitful sources 
of nervous diseases, and lead to the shat- 
tering of the physical system. Man lives 
from the inside, and every emotion of 
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pleasure helps to digest his food, to send 
his blood properly through his veins, and 
to keep his brain in equilibrium. Happi- 
ness and Health are twin gods who walk 
together like a man and his shadow. 

I believe the time is coming when houses 
and streets and railways and highways 
will all, as a matter of hygiene, be built 
and laid with the thought of beauty and 
fitness and harmony in the foreground. 
The coming question will not be, Is land 


cheap here, but Is this site pleasing and | 


harmonious and fitting? Not, Is this the 
shortest route, but, Is it the loveliest? 

I have in mind two railway journeys. 
At the end of the firat [ felt weary, bur- 
dened, heartsick, and utterly negative. I 
had been looking out on low, swampy, 
desolate marshes, sand banks yellow and 
dry, piles of rusty iron and discarded and 
broken sleepers, dump cars with shat 
tered wheels, in short, a part of the 
abomination of desolation which repre- 
sented the shortest route from one city 
terminus to another. If the other road 





foreign work was finished, and I nearly | much pleased with my welcome home, |! 


sixty-one years old, I began to make pro- 
vision for the years of old age, when I 
cannot work, that may come some twenty | 
or thirty years hence. My history, aside 
from that of the ten years covering my 
travels, is as follows: I taught school and 
attended school alternately, after leaving 
Thetford, till I was twentv-one, when I 
graduated from the State Normal School, 
then located at West Newton, Mass., but 
since removed to Framingham. 

On gradutsion, I taught one year in 
Dover. Mass., then I obtained a position 
in the Quincy Grammur School, of Boston, 
was once promoted in that school by the 
Hon. John D. Philbrick,then head master, 
but afterwards for many years superin- 
tendent of schools in Boston. After two 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| years, I wasinvited to take the place of head 
| assistant in the Boylston Grammar school, | 
Charles Kimbal!, master, and William T. | 


Adams (Oliver Optic), sub-master. At 


the end of three years in the Boylston | 


4p 


School, I was married in 1857, and became 
the joyful mother of three dear daughters, 
all of whom still bless me with their love, 


| and the youngest of whom has given me, 


represented the shortest route from one | 
city terminus to another, it is a mercy for | l 
| the second, Miss Agnes Leavitt, is an 

artist, and for some years past has lived | 


which its patrons cannot be too thankful 
that it also represented the most beauti- 
ful; or at least it seemed to me that noth- 
ing could be more beautiful. I cannot 
help thinki: g, however, that the engineer 
of the road—which, let me plainly say, 
that he may know that his sense and taste 
are appreciated, was the Boston & Albany, 
—was an artist and a poet at beart, and 
did not fit his route by the shortest pat- 
tern, but by the most pleasing design, for 
it wound through leafy groves, at the base 
of tree-crowned hills, through broad 
meadows soft with new grass, by the 
margins of pebble-kissing lakes, by farm 
houses maple-guarded and _lilac-scented, 
by cottages faced by blossom-decorated 
garden plats, beauty being constantly 
replaced by beauty, till the journey was 
ended. I left the train with an exultint 
heart and clear brain, at peace witb myself 
and all the world. 

Reasoning along this line, we can but 
decide that beauty and harmony premote 
morality. ‘Whatever makes us happier 
makes us better,” declares George Eliot, 
and we must agree that loveliness and fit: 
ness are no »nimportant factors in our 
happiness. Then let us no longer rele- 
gate beauty to the limbo of desirable but 
unnecessary things, or regard as ultra 
fastidiousness that which protests against 
inharmony of action, hue, or adjustment. 
When Mother Nature rebels let us recog- 
nize the reason of her revolt, and lay no 
stripes on our consciences for the whispers 
of wisdom which dares not cry aloud. 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 

Boston, Aug. 14, 1895. 
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AUTUBIUGRAPHY OF MARY CLEMENT 
LEAVITT, 





Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt graduated 
in 1848, from Westford (Vt.) Academy, 
during Dr. Hiram Orcutt’s administration. 
Dr. Orcutt is preparing a history of the 
institution for which, by request, Mrs 
Mary Clement Leavitt wrote from Hilo, 
Hawaii, H. I., March 23, 1894, as follows: 


I was sixteen in 1846, and had never 
travelled one hundred miles from home; 
now | am sixty-three, and have earned 
the title of the greatest woman traveller, 
if not the greatest traveller the world has 
known, and I began my journeys after I 
had passed my fifty second birth dey. The 
record stands, 160 000 miles travelled, 114 
steamers sailed in, 32,564 pages written, 
2.301 meetings held, 252 interpreters 
employed to change my words into 47 
ditlere:.t languages, 140 societies formed. 
I was absent from home on one journey 
eight vears lacking twenty days. I have 
visited and worked in the following coun 
tries, and organized W. C. T. Unions in 
all except those in brackets: Hawaiian 
Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Tasma- 
nia, Japan, [Corea,] China, Siam, Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore the capital, Burma, 
Hindustan, Mau:itius, Madagascar, Natal, 
Orange Free State, Cape Colony, [T' e 
Congo Free State.] Old Calabar, Sierra 


Leone, Eey pt, Csyria], Turkev in Asia, 
Greece,] Italy, [Germany.] [Denmark] 
Norway. | Sweden ] [Finland.] [Holland | 
[ Belgiay.] [Ssizerland,]  [France. | 
[Spain,] [Poriugal,] [England,] [Lre 
land, | [Scutland, | [ Wales.] Braz, Ura- 
guay, Argentina. some unions had been 


formed in the countries italicized, before 
my arrival. I was entirely alone all the 
way. At one time, for five years, I saw 
only the faces o' strangers. 

During this time $7.000 passed through 
my hands, of which | raised $5,000 as [ 
went, mostly in the Hawaiian I-lands, 
Australasia, South — and British 
Isles. ‘The National W. C. T. U. of the 
United States supplied ine remainder. I 
had no salary, not a cent beyond my 
necessary expenses. More than eight 
years | contributed letters to the Union 
Signal, more than two hundred columns 
in all, my only pay for which has been a 
copy of the paper from the time I began 
to write till now, a period of ten years. 
At the first convention, held in Boston, 
November, 1891, of the World’s W.C. T. 
U., which I had organized, I was made 
Honorary Life President of that society. 
No duties and no emoluments accompany 
the honor. Since that date [ have lectured 
in the United States in the summers, and 
have had more work offered than I could 
do. I have passed the winters in. Hono- 
lulu, employing myself in preparing some- 
thing for the press, which wiil, | trust, 
make its appearance in due time. When 








by her marriage, a son ard three charm- 
ing grandchildren. 

Miss Amy Leavitt, 
yearsa music teacher in Washington, D.C. ; 


and worked in Boston 
When my youngest child was four 


| District (Mexico), 
The oldest daughter, | ¢ ) 
has been for sixteen | 


years old, [ took up the support of myself | 


and children. ‘To accomplish this, [| 
opened and taught a school for young 
ladies aud children, at 115 Warren Ave- 
nue, Boston. 
teen years. It was acknowledged that 
girls were as well educated in my school | 
as at any one in Boston. It certainly was a | 
most delightful one tome. I took begin 
ners and finished their education. The 


I continued to teach four- | 


for I think Boston is simply outdoing 
itself in hospitality. 

“Our order is very strong. Some of 
the chapters contain oyer 400 members. 
They entertain handsomely indeed. We 
have a good dea! of Eastern blood in our 
organization out in Kansas.” 

As I went out iuvto the hall, the officers 
of the Eastern Star were being presented 
with beautiful souvenirs in gold and 
enamel by the committee that has in 
charge the grand banquet in Faneuil Hall, 
complimentary to members of the general 
grand chapter.— Advertiser. 
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A MEXICAN WOMAN MASON, 

Judge Bradwell kindly sends the fol- 
lowing traus/ation from the Spanish. In 
his annual report, A. T. Arevalo, Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge ‘Valle de 
Mexico,” No. 1, of the E. of the Federal 
rendered in February, 
1893, for the year ending December 31, 
1892, says: 

Before closing this statement I believe 
in the justice of calling the attention of 
my worshipful brethren to the works un- 
dertaken by the Hon, the Lodge Maria 
Alarcon de Mateos, which, in pursuance 


| of its ideal in well doing, keeps on promot- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ing its valuable works of beneficence for 
the good of mankind. It has given two 
bauquets in order to clothe and feed more 
than two hundred poor children. The 
first took place April 14, and the second 
on the 24th of this month. Distinguished 


in the foremost rank may be recognized | 


the worshipful sister ‘‘Melpomene” by 


largest number of pupils at any one time | the enthusiasm she puts forth in giving 


was sixty five. Then my corps of teachers 
was two regular teachers giving full time, 
two assistant pupils, and four specialists 
for French, German, Italian and drawing. 
I taught French, Latin and singing. 
Financially, the school was sufficiently 
eneccessful to support me and my children. 
I was invited back to the Normal school 
from which I graduated, for the third 
time in 1881, but instead of taking the 
pust offered me, I began temperance wor, 
on a salary, for the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. A year later 1 was an independent 
national lecturer, and a year lJater still 
began my foreign work and travels. 

I agree with Dr. Ho!mes when he said, 
‘It is better to be seventy years young, 
than thirty years old.’ Though onl: 
sixty-three, it is sixty-three years young, 
and I hope to be young till the end 
whenever that may come; and then I 
know I shall put on eternal youth with 
immortality. 

—_§O—— 


THE EA STER N STAR, 





Union Hall, 48 Boylston Street, is head- 
quarters indeed for the order of the 
Eastern Star. 

Even before 10 o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing the sisters, wives, daughters, widows 
and sweethearts of Masons were holding 
an informal reunion preparatory to a 
business meeting. Greetings were of the 
heartiest fashion, especially between 
members from the South and West. 

Mrs. Pitkin, of Chicago, the only grand 
gen. sec. of the Eistern Stars, was here, 
there and everywhere at once, issuing 
commands, greeting sister after sister 
with appropriate words, consulting with 
Sir Knights and advising her private 
secretary, who sat at a big desk on the 
platform. 

Mrs. Briggs, of No. Dakota, said: 


“Our order has done what no other | 


order in the world has done. That is, we 
have extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship to a lady and have seated her in the 
East. Any Mason will understand the 
significance of that. You don’t need to 
say any more. She has been welcomed 
into the grand body, that’s all. Our grand 


| 





| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


food to the hungry and in untiring work, 
until she sees realized what is ambition 
for her. Noble ambition actuates the 
heart of the Mexican woman, who has 
learned to share her joys with those who 
suffer from reverse of fortune. In this 
meritorious work aid all these dear sisters 
that compose this lodge, in honor and 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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Morse Bros. 
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APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Props.Canton, Mass.,US.A. 
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The best record for a male rider is only 
about ten seconds better than this. 
Rhodes is a native of Boston and a. 
graduate of the Charlestown High School. 
She went to Washington about a year ago 
and has received an excellent athletic 
training in a]l manner of sports. 


Queen Sophia, of Sweden, whose fifty- 
ninth birthday has just been cele- 
brated with much pomp and ceremony at 
Drotiningholia Castle, is one of the most 
enthusiastic friends and promoters of the 
Salvation Army, a distinction which she 
shares with her niece, the Queen Regent of 
Holland. Both queens publicly counten- 
ance the work of General Booth, sending 
liberal subscriptions to his various funds 
and expressing the opinion that on re- 
ligious and political grounds it is wise to 
encourage a form of worship which seems 
to suit the masses and finds the way to 
their hearts. 

Mrs. Philip Bach will be a candidate 
for school trustee at the coming election 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. She is strongly en- 
dorsed by the Democrat of that city “a 


| woman of thorough education and of rare 


glory of the bodies that compose this | 


lofty chamber; they agsist the venerated 
sister Melpomene; distinguished among 
all the venerated sisters are to be found 
Euterpe, Clio, Calliope, Harmonica and 
Calypso. ‘To the worsbipful sister Mel- 
pomene, treasurer of the Worshipful 
Lodge Maria Alarcon de Mateos, No. 27, 


executive ability. 
further: 


The Democrat says 


Miss | 





Wherever women have been elected 


school trustees they have shown them- 


| selves to be exceptionally good officers 


| for the above reason. 


They take a per- 
sonal interest in the courses of stud:, in 


| the ventilation and heating of the buiid- 


for works of beneticence that have fiaished | 


in the present common year, is awarded 
honorable mention. 


——___- ~e-+—_____ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The University of Vermont has bought 
the old Gov. Van Ness mansion at 
Burlington. It will be utilized as a dormi- 
tory for women students. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward received $5 000 
for the English rights of ‘*The Story of 
Bessie Costrell."’ The Critic figures it out 
that altogether she will receive $15,000 
for the story. 

Miss Florence Bascom has been added 
to the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, as 
reader in geology. Dr. Bascom is the 
only woman who has received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins. 

The Massachusetts building at the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition 
will be a mode! of the home of Henry W. 
Longfellow. An excellent site at Pied- 
mont Park has been assigned for the 
building and work has been begun. 

In Los Angeles, Cal., Rabbi Voorsanger 
lectured in Unity Church to a crowded 
audience on ‘* I'he New Woman; Why she 
is, what she is, and where.” He con- 
cluded as follows: ‘‘She demands equality 
and will have it, but higher than this she 
cannot rise—to be the mother of nations.” 

Mrs. Cahill, of Arlington, Ore., re- 


chapter is very young, only two years old, cently rode a big raft down the Columbia 


in fact, and has advanced its membership 
from 500 to 800 within these two years. 


River for one hundred miles or more, 
steering it through the Priest and Uma- 


We have twenty-one chapters in the State tilla rapids, waters in which many a raft 
already, and our brother Masons have | managed by experienced loggers has gone 


given us a right royal welcome. 
march side by side with them all along | 
the line. We really think that one of the 


We | to pieces. 


| 


She is the first woman to take 
| the perilous trip. 
Miss Jessie A. Ackerman has gone to 


strongest reasons for the rapid progress | Iceland, and for three months will be 


of North Dakota is found in the equality 
of men and women. We’re full of the 





She makes this 
the 


beyond the reach of mail. 
trip as special correspondent for 


enthusiasm and fire of youth, and we | Ladies’ Home Companion, of Springfield, 


mean to push every good work with a | Ohio. 


will.” 


sas. and Past Grand Matron of the 
O.E S§., an energetic woman, said: ‘*We 
are very proud of our Sunflower State, 
and even prouder of it as we compare the | 
position of our Eastern sisters with our | 
own. Our brother Masons let us use the 
same hall for our meeting as they use. 
There is no shut-out to the Order of the 
Eastern Star in Kansas. The Eastern 


Miss Ackerman is accompanied by 


in the hours for work or exercise, in 
teachers, books for the 
libraries, and all the other details of 
echool management. The ladies should 
make it a point to attend the polls at this 
electition and help all fair minded men to 


ings, 
the choice of 


/elect Mrs. Bach trustee with a large 
majority. 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, the distinguished 


archeologist, read a paper on *‘Anciert 
Mexican Folk Lore’’ at the sixth annual 
meeting of the American Folk Lore S»- 
ciety in Washington. Mrs. Nuttall de 
clares that our knowledge of the super- 
stitions, omens and fabulous monsters of 
ancient Mexican folk lore is chiefly de- 


| rived from the writings of Fray Ber- 
| nardino de Sahagun, a gifted |Franciscan 


friar of old Spain, a graduate of the 
University of Salamanca, who went to 


Mexico in 1529, a few years after the con- | 


quest. The story of the magic bird, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Castle Square Theatre 


121 Tremont St. Telephobe 997 Tremont 
ED ARV B&B KRUSE . Leas e and Manaer. 
Evenings at 8. Wed: and Sat. “s at. at 2. 


RECULAR SEASON. 
Commencing Monday, Sept. 2, 


A Castle Square Preduction of 


The Mascot. 


by the Caste Sq. Opera Company. 


EXTRA MATINEE LABOR DAY. 
PRICES, 2 2), 35 & 0c. 12 Rows 


Orchestra, 
75 Cents. 
ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CuHas. F. ATKINSON . Manager. 





Commencing Monday, Sept. 2. 


Katie Emmett. 


EXTRA LABOR DAY MATINEE, 


Evenings at 8. Matinecs Wed. and Sat. at 2. 








QUALITY, 


WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 


UNEQUALED. 
Ferris< 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Peete of oan Clasps 


HEALT - 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children, 
Buttons at frontinstead of clasps, Clamp Buckle at hip 
for jose supporters. Tape fastened buttous—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
‘ Send for illustrated ame as 

ERRIS BROS. Manufacturers an tees, 
panes Opice—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch a cnatinensed Market St., San Francisco 












Boston & Gloucester § Steamboat Co, 


Oactli, that had two songs—of good or NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


evil portent—and magic insects, appari- 
tions, dwarf and serpent lore, are described 
in this entertaining essay, which reveals a 
glimpse of ancient Mexican life. 


Frau Dorothea Wendling, a famous 


| Singer of the eighteenth century, has the 


| congenial friends, and, without doubt, this | 
Mrs. Elizibeth Magic, of Girard, Kan- | change will prove most beneficial. 





Star is as loyal to brother Masons as it is | 


to its own members, and we have every 
reason to be so, I think.” 

Mrs. S. B. Allen, the only representa- 
tive of Eldorado Commandery of Kansas, 
is a woman of fine presence, with snow 
white hair and keen blue eyes. 

‘*[ belong to both Kansas and Boston,” 
she said, ‘for I was born in Boston in 
1833 on Beacon Hill. 

“This is a regular welcome home to me, 
although I feel that I have almost outlived 
my generation when I find so many of 
them in graveyards. However, I feel 





| a little woman, who almost disappears in 


the long-trained dresses of Western 
Cemenene in which she now appears at 





proow she appears almost a dwarf in the 
eyes of Europeans. She has, however, 
an expression of dignity in the face that 
is described as very impressive. 


Miss Mabel Sophie Halliday, daughter 
of Rev. F. Halliday, Southampton, Eng- 
land, has gained the silver medal pre- 
sented by the Mayor for the highest 
marks in pianoforte-playing, Senior 
Honors’ Section, and the prize in Honors’ 
Section, Junior Division, for musical 
knowledge in the recent examination of 
Trinity College, London, for the South- 
ampton centre. 

At Washington, D. C., Miss Nellie C. 
Rhodes recently made a bicycle record of 
ten miles in 32 minutes and 15 seconds, 


a 


dedicatory honor of the long-lost aria by 
Mozart, just discovered by Dr. Kauffmann, 
Professor of Music at the University of 
Ttibingen. In a letter dated February, 
1778, preserved in the Mozarteum at Salz- 
burg, Mozart wrote to bis father that he 
had on the preceding day composed an air 
to the words ‘*Ah non Jasciar mi,” from 
the ‘‘Didone Abbandonata” of Metastasio. 
The music, however, was lost uctil Dr. 
Kauffmann, a short time ago, happened 
to find an old copy among the papers of 
his father, who was an enthusiastic col 
lector of Mozartian music and manuscripts. 
The air, which is preceded by a short 
recitative, is said to be acharming melody 
without floriture. It has an accompani- 
ment for quartet of strings, two flutes, 
two bassoous and two horas. 

The Bostonian for August has come to 


hand, and its contents are, as usual, ex- 
tremely entertaining. Its leading feature 


| is the giving up of sixty-eight pages toa 
The Empress of Japan is described as | 


Even in high-heeled | 


very comprehensive condensation of the 
**History of Blue Lodge, Royai Arch, and 
Knight Templar Masonry in the United 
States,” fully illustrated. ‘Fort Win- 
throp; its past and present history” 


| (illuatrated), by Mabel P. Commins, is a 
| very readable sketch of this ancient forti- 


| in a new vein and style. 





fication, with incidents of its past life that 
are told, perhaps, for the first time. The 
inevitable love story claims a place, but 
Mabel C. Pelle- 
tier gives us ‘‘An Amazon’s Game,” with 
illustrations, and its incidents are both 
pathetic and amusing. In the ‘‘Women’s 
Clubs Department'” Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz speaks of the Waltham Women’s 
Club’s picnic at Island Grove, and dwells 
incidentally on women’s clubs in general, 
and on the widespread influence of the 
Christian Endeavor movement in that 
long needed work—uniting the ideal with 
the practical, religion with every-day life, 
heavenliness with worldliness, 


DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north sf e Central Wharf, Boston 
foot of State St.), week days at 10 A, M. and 2 and 
se P.M; leave Glouvester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2 
P.M. Su days, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M., and 4.30 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 
of 50 Trips, 312.50. 


For further particulars og special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8. } MERCHANT, agent. 


Monday, July 22nd, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 


COMMENCED A SALE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
To close the balance of her 
stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 


price. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and RKecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLAcKWBLL, and Lvor 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid. 50 cents 
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BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


“They are not lost."" Oh! say this in your 
weeping 
O’er the sull faces that your \ips have kissed; 
For God Himself doth take unto his kceping 
The jewels from our household treasures 
missed. 
He, the Great Father, knows each heart’s sore 
aching; 
His hand will wipe away the falling tears, 
And gather up the links, unclasped and breaking, 
To shine undimmed through the eternal years. 


neiieldiitaiiiaaahais 
KEEP KNOCKING AT THE DOOR, GIRLS. 


BY REV. J. ?). HUTCHINSON. 





Keep knocking at the door, gris, and don't go 
away, 

Though the fellows at the window may cry out: 
“Nay, 

Onur glorious constitution is not for women 
folks, 

And your wanting to come in here can cnly be a 
hoax.”” 

But never mind the se!fish boys, regardless of 
their din— 

Keep knocking at the door, girls, and you'll get 
in. 


Keep knocking at the door, girls, and when the 
bc ys perceive 

That you are in deep earnest, they'll open to 
receive ; 

They'll tell you that they always thought you 
should have your say, 

And be allowed as citizens to answer ‘*Yea”’ or 
“Nay;”’ 

So cheerfully keep up the fight, for you are sure 
to win— 

Keep knocking at the door, girls, and you'll get 
in. 


Keep knocking at the door, girls, and let your 
brothers see 

That you are in the work to stay till politically 
free. 

The Constitution, like the home, needs cleaning 
now and then, 

And the women folks will manage it much bet- 
ter than the men, 

And they'll have a thorough cleaning when orce 
they do begin— 

Keep knocking at the door, girls, and you'll get 
in. 


Keep knockirg at the door, girls, for every bolt 
and lock 

On doors and hearts unfasten at a loving 
woman's knock ; 

For, after all, the boys know well, their sisters, 
mothers, wives, 

Desire that all should have and know much 
sweeter, easier lives; 

They want a tetter time for men and women to 
begin— 

Keep knocking at the door, girls, and you'll get 
in. 


Keep knocking at the door, girls, keep knocking 
at the door; 

When once you get it open ‘twill be open ever- 
more; 

And the women of the future a still grander part 
will play, 

Inspired by the true bravery of the women of 
to-day, 

Will no dler deeds accomplish and higher honors 
win— 

Keep knocking at the door, girls, and you’ll get 
in. —Chicago Record. 





or 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S TWINS. 


Priscilla had lived through July, and 
now August had come. The city was hot 
and still and stifling. The trees border- 
ing the streets were gray with dust. The 
people under them were gray, too; their 
clothes shabbier and dirtier in the search- 
ing light of a glaring sun. Those who 
could escape, had gone out of town; only 
the very poor and the very busy and the 
very hopeless passed along the streets. 
And London wore an air of misery that 
lay on it like the dust on the leaves—a 
gray monotone of wretchedness, unre- 
lieved by the warmth and color and glad- 
ness of the early summer. But Priscilla 
did not notice it. Her gaze was turned 
inward on herempty heart. She only felt 
that the city had grown suddenly empty. 

It had grown silent, too. The moan of 
the great sea no longer sounded in her 
ears ; a child's wail filled the silence. She 
held out her arms in her loneliness. They 
missed the sorrowful life around her, and 
touched Dollie’s cold face. She passed 
the people in the streets. They were 
miles away from her. She saw their 
hopeless faces, and she thought, wearily, 
they were not as hopeless as she. They 
had not lost Dollie. 

She seldom went out, nursing her 
trouble indoors in silence, and a proud re- 
serve that was a wall of ice between her- 
self and sympathy. Her e,es showed her 
misery, but none of her friends could find 
words that would comfort. 

Priscilla’s thoughts of Dollie’s grave 
were hedged about with a memory of the 
words she had said: ‘*The Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God,” 
but they had lost meaning for her. She 
looked at the drama of human life, and 








she was filled with a great bitterness. 
‘Man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
fly upward,” she said to herself; and as 
the sparks fly upward and die out, so man 
strains upward to die in darkness. To be 
born, to weep, to disappear, what a poor 
little drama it is! 

The oblivion of grief enwrapped her. 
She sank slowly into a dreamy forgetful- 
ness of the living in her thought of the 
dead. Life slipped past. Time glided 
through the shadows—a shade himself; 
Priscilla did not see him. She was tasting 
the deadly poison of inaction. It numbed 
her brain, giving her the pleasure of the 
lotus-eater, with the dulness of the lotus- 
eater. She forgot the solace of love, the 
charm of vivid action. She blinded her 
eyes to the beauty that enthusiasm throws 
around life’s monotony. She turned her 
back on sacrifice, that opened the doors 
into another life. 

The gravity of eternal things shadowed 
her with an austere and terrible sadness, 
unrelieved by any light of hope. The 
secrets of lifeand death werea yawning 
abyss into which her dim eyes peered. Up 
from its depths jutted the sharp rocks of 
destiny and fate, and her eyes saw noth- 
ing beside. They missed the shining bridge 
of the “Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Love of God” thrown right across 
the chasm. I[t was the shortest road by 
wh'ch to reach Dollie, but she would not 
see it. She had lost her faith in love ; and 
we are so made that we can only find love 
in faith. Losing faith in love, she had 
lost faith in life. Life seemed to walk be- 
side her with the old face, the old form, 
but it was a phantom. Life itself was 
dead. ‘‘We must hope in something if we 
live,’ and she had no hope. 

She had been as weak as the women 
around her who let themselves go, and be- 
came slipshod and slatternly when life 
proved too hard for them. She was still 
outwardly self-respecting, but her heart 
was down at heel, trailing through the 
day in rags. And the more she yielded 
to her inaction, the harder and colder she 
became to those around her; to Dunstane 
especially, who had turned from his Great 
Work to his Great Loss. All day long he 
wailed cheerfully over his grief, madden- 
ing Priscilla. He gave voice to her 
thoughts, and his words made her own 
sorrow seem as unreal and « xtravagant as 
his. He had lost his interest in life, his 
one hope, his great joy. There was noth- 
ing left to live for, to work for. Dollie 
had inspired all that was high in his life; 
and now that she was gone— 

His moods were elegiac; every period 
was an ode to Infant Mortality. His elo- 
quence purred contentedly above the little 
dead child. All day his tears streamed. 
He robbed Priscilla of the sacred savor of 
her love. She began to wonder if her own 
grief had not the same quality of exag- 
geration. Analysis kills emotion, as it 
kills love. Priscilla started up breath. 
less, with clenched hands and appealing 
eyes, for now, indeed, she had lost her 
little baby. Then the agony died from 
her eyes, her hands unlocked. She sat 
down again, white and mute, to listen to 
Dunstane. The loss was alihis. Priscilla 
had compensations. Besides, she had 
never loved the child. She had been con- 
tent to leave her to him, while she pur- 
sued her fatal chase after money. 

Her heart hardened as he talked. She 
could not forgive him, hearing the inces- 
sant creaking of the wordy cradle in 
which he rocked his grief. It was Miss 
Cardrew who led him from the cradle-side 
into the wastes of the New Religion. 
When the sofa was once more strewn with 
papers, when the women came once more 
to gaze and wonder and admire, the Great 
Work laid its hands upon Mr. Momerie 
with a benediction of forgetfulness. 

Priscilla was free to nurse her sorrow 
undisturbed by her husband’s lamenta- 
tions; but her freedom came too late. 
Her thoughts held a mocking echo of 
Dunstane’s Jeremiads. The phrases in 
which they were dressed were the tat- 
tered remnants of the crape he had used. 
She despised him now for his easy forget- 
fulness; yet she followed his example, 
and threw herself into work in order to 
forget. 

She kept the rooms clean and orderly as 
before. It only cost weary limbs to be 
tidy, and afterwards the neatness was 
restful. It was a relief to come intoa 
clean house from the grime of the street. 
When the housework was done, she sat at 
the bureau writing. Sometimes she 
would forget, and turn round to look at 
Dollie. Sometimes she started up; it was 
time for the baby’s dinner. It was a 
cruel forgetfulness that work brought 
her. Dunstare wondered at the pleasure 
she took in the clean rooms, and in her 
writing. ‘She has no heart,” he said, to 
himself. ‘It has made no difference to 
her. She only cares for money and com- 
fort.” So the breach between them 
widened. 

‘Priscilla, my dear, may I have a little 
conversation with you in private?” 

Miss Cardrew had a mysterious im- 
portance about her that gave hostages to 
surmise ; but Priscilla’s blank face avoided 





questions. She led the way irto the 
kitchen, Miss Cardrew bobbing after ber. 

It was November; a day full of color, 
and the blaze of the year flaring up before 
it sank into its grey ashes. ‘There was a 
ghostly brilliancy in the suneet, an unveil- 
ing of red clouds, stormy and suggestive. 
Fronting the window, Priscilla’s face was 
suddenly bright. 

“No, I won’t sit down, my dear. I 
wished to tell you—only, before your dear 
husband, there was a certain inappropri- 
ateness. You have not heard the news, 
then?” 

The little spinster's eyes twinkled 
eagerly, as they read the girl’s face. 

**T have heard nothing,’’ said Priscilla, 
in a voice that said she cared to hear noth- 
ing. 

‘*Have you not? Well, that is strange, 
remarkably strange. To think I should 
have heard the news before you! Will 
you guess what it is, Priscilla?” 

Priscilla’s dull eyes quenched Miss 
Cardrew’'s gayety. 

‘*My dear Priscilla,” she said, solemnly, 
‘*‘Mra, Markham has twins.” 

‘Has she?” said Priscilla, without a 
spark of interest in her voice. 

‘She has, indeed. I ought, perhaps, to 
apologize for telling you; there is a cer- 
tain impropriety in the suject of twins, 
but I thought you would be interested, 
my dear.” 

* Yes,” said Priscilla. 

Miss Cardrew, blinking at her, thought 
it was the red light that had brought a 
sudden haggardness into her face. 

‘*Well, my dear, | must goon. You un 
derstand that I did not think the subject 
quite an appropriate one to discuss before 
your dear husband. One must observe 
the proprieties in order to maintain a 
sense of—of sexual differences.” 

*Yes,”’ Priscilla said again, monoto- 
nously. 

But when Miss Cardrew had hobbled 
away, the apathy fell from her face, and 
ahungry look came into her eyes. She 
walked up and down restlessly, her feet 
dragging when they neared the door. 
The new little babiesin the flat below took 
hold of her. Her thoughts were bitter. 
Another of life’s little i:onies! Twins to 
Mrs. Markham, already overburdened 
with five, while she, whose arms were 
empty, must bear her desolation. She 
paced up and down, and the more she 
thought, the more she longed to see the 
tiny creatures. She had not helda baby 
since Dollie died. She trembled at the 
idea of another child in her arms. She 
dreaded the sight of a little unfamilar 
face bringing back memory. And yet, 
she wanted to go; her heart urged her to 
go. She lifted her head, pressing her 
hand to her throat, choking back the feel- 
ing that Miss Cardrew’s news had roused. 
She was getting used to the emptiness of 
her life; but the thought of the twins was 
a stone plumbing the depths of her loss. 
She stopped her march to listen; perhaps 
she would hear acry. But everything 
was silent. And why should she not go? 
It was only the bitterness of her thoughts 
that kept her. The hardness that en- 
crusted her heart, steeled her agaiust the 
woman more fortunate than herself. 

Fortunate? She laughed harshly. To 
Mrs. Markham, every child she bore was 
a burden pressing her down; and twins! 
‘*To him that hath shall be given,” Pris- 
cilla said, very bitterly. And, because 
she had lost everything, she could not 
bear to see the woman to whom life 
granted children more abundantly. 

No, she would not go! 

For the rest of that day she was restless 
and miserable; her nerves strained. She 
listened to every sound, longing to hear 
the cry that would remind her of Dollie, 
fearing lest the sound would pierce her 
heart. Evening found her still on the 
rack. She moved from room to room, 
telling herse!f she could not go down to 
Mrs. Markham, and yet unable to settle 
to anything. She got the box in which 
she kept Dollie’s clothes, and looked 
through them yearningly. It was like 
opening the grave, and brcught back the 
heaviness of heart she had suffered. She 
longed with a terrible longing to have her 
baby again. 

She moved from the box, and stood hesi- 
tating in the room, then not giving herself 
time to think, she ran downstairs and 
stood outside the door of Mrs. Markham’s 
flat, listening. Everything was quiet; no 
sound helped her own desire to turn the 
handle and goin. The impulse died away. 
She stood, a hunted look in her eyes, 
listening. She leaned forward, and laid 
her face against the door with a caressing 
softness; then she sprang away, and 
darted up the steps. Half-way up she 
paused, and, after a moment's hesitation, 
turned back and went down aguin. slowly 
and lingeringly, her face very haggard 
and pitiful. She stood close against the 
door, and stroked it softly as if it had 
been a living face, and while she stood 
there, a tiny wail assailed her ears. At 
the first weak note, the blood rushed to 
Priscilla’s face. She turned the handle 
and went in. 

Mrs. Gibson sat by the fire, rocking a 





child on her kiiee. Priscilla darted down 
upon her and lifted the little bundle and 
held it to her face, and laughed and cried 
at once. 

‘And I’m sure, Mrs. Momerie, I’ve been 
hexpeciing of you hever since I knowed it 
were twine; and I said to Mrs. Markham, 
I said hinfants was that contrairy, goin’ 
where they wasn't wanted, and not goin’ 
where a woman would give ‘er heyes to 
‘ave them. And |l’m sure a pore woman 
with five of a family could ha’ done with. 
out one, let alone the pair. But there! 
it’s always the way. As Mr. Groves read 
in church last week, “visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the mothers,” which 
I've said many a time there’s no rightful 
cause for it.” 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell why Providence 
should punish me like this,’ said Mrs. 
Markham, feebly, from the bed. ‘It’s 
bad enough to tell Markham there's one 
a-coming, but twins is enough to drive 
any man to the public.” 

Priscilla’s eyes sprang from one to the 
other. Her arms were tight round the 
baby, her heart was beating so fast she 
could not speak. All the feeling and love 
suppressed since Dollie’s death had broken 
loose again, everwhelming her. Thechild 
in her arms, life surged again in a happy 
tumult through her veins. 

*And clothes not enough for one, let 
alone two,” Mrs. Markham went on, feebly, 
‘‘and five mouths already, and Markham 
worse than a dozen, owing to the drirk.” 

‘** Phere hain’t no justice in it,’’ said Mrs. 
Gibson viciously, ‘and I could wish it 
was the man wot ‘ad the children to bear. 
A woman ’as enough to put up within a 
*usband, let alone the children. Men is 
brutes so long as it don’t cost ’em any- 
thing. And I’m sure I dont know how 
you’re to tell Markham it’s twins.” 

Priscilla’s eyes grew round as _ she 
listened. The tears in them dried un- 
bidden. 

‘Mrs. Markham,” she cried in a thin, 
high voice, ‘tare you sorry they are 
twins?” 

Mrs. Markham wiped her eyes with the 
corner of the sheet: ‘*You see, Mrs. 
Momerie, two is more than one pair 0’ 
harms can carry, aud there’s only Susie 
to see to them when I’m a workin’. I 
never was one to talk agen Providence, 
and I'd ha’ said nothing to another baby ; 
but twins! It don’t seem right to arsta 
woman to put up with twins.” 

Priscilla’s eyes were eager with a dry 
brilliancy. ‘Mis. Markham,” she cried 
shrilly, ‘‘give me one of them; a little 
baby for my very own. I will love it like 
Dollie, and you shall never have any more 
trouble. Oh, you will say yes! You 
don’t want the two; and [! Oh, I can’t 
tell you how I long and long and long to 
have a little baby of my own.” 

‘‘Ah, poor dear!’’ sighed Mrs. Gibson. 

Mrs. Markham’s eyes were fixed greed- 
ily on the baby in Priscilla’s arms: 
‘*That’s the little by,” she said; *‘I don’t 
know ag ’ow I could spare the little by. 
Bies looks after theirsels when they grows 
up.” 

Priscilla gave the child to Mrs. Gibson, 
and stepped quickly to the bed, and 
leaned over Mrs. Markham to take the 
other twin. ‘I don’t want the boy, I 
would rather have a girl,” she cried 
eagerly. ‘‘Oh, you will make me so happy 
if you will give her to me, Mrs. Mark- 
ham!” 

But Mrs. Markham pushed Priscilla 
away with one arm, while she held the 
baby with the other. ‘I don’t see ’as I 
can part with the gel,’’ she said. ‘Gels 
is allus useful about a ’ouse.” 

The light on Priscilla’s faze died down. 
‘I do so want a little baby of my own,” 
she said, her lips trembling. ‘And I 
would love yours, if you would”’— 

‘‘And I’m sure it’s just flyin’ in the face 
o’ Providence if you don’t give up the 
ge),”’ said Mrs. Gibson’s rasping voice. 
“You can’t rear them both, and Mrs. 
Momerie will be a mother, if any one 
will.” 

“It aint that,” said Mrs. Markham 


faintly, ‘‘but I don’t know as I can spare | 


the gel.”’ 

Priscilla clasped her hands together. 
“Then let me have the boy !” 

She stepped towards Mrs. Gibson, but 
Mrs. Markham stopped her sharply. “I 
don’t know as I can spare the by”— 

*“You’re a hungrateful woman,” said 
Mrs. Gibson angrily, ‘‘and you’ve got no 
more’n you deserve. And next year I 
shouldn’t wonder if it hain’t triplers. 
When a woman begins with twins, ten to 
one she goes on to triplers, and the 
Queen’s bounty don’t make up for three 
on your hands at onest, no it don’t; as 
you will find, and wish you ’adn’t ha’ 
flown in the face o’ Providence, takin’ one 
off your ‘ands this year.” 

Mrs. Gibson, stopped, breathless, and 
Mrs. Markham hesitated. 

‘If I could be sure o’ that”— 

‘Them is things we can’t be sure on,” 
said Mrs. Gibson; ‘‘and if we could be 
sure o’ hall that follers wot we does, 
there’s a-many of us would live decent.” 

‘‘Mrs. Markham, ‘Priscilla struck in, 
‘if you would give me one, you should 


see it every day, and nurse it, and have it 
when you liked, only you would let it 
live with me, and let it be my little baby, 
and let me have it to love and to”—Her 
sobs prevented the end of the sentence. 

‘‘Now usb my dear,” said Mrs. Gibson. 
‘Cryin’ never yet mended a broken pot, 
as I've said to Jimmy many a time.” 

“IT can’t a-bear to see you takin’ on,” 
said Mrs. Markham, crying herself. ‘‘And 
you can ’ave one vo’ thetwins. You can 
*’ave wot one you want, Mrs. Momerie, and 
I'll shet my eyes while you has your chice, 
and please take it with you before I see 
you going.”’ 

She handed the little girl to Priscilla, 
then turned away and drew the bedclothes 
| over her head. 

Priscilla gave one raptuous look at the 
little face, then without a glance at the 
boy on Mrs. Gibson’s lap, she ran from 
the flat, and did not stop until she was 
| Safely in her own room. The box with 
Doliie’s clothes was open. Laughing and 
sobbing, her hands trembling with excite- 
ment, she undressed the baby, and put on 
it the little garments she had made for 
her baby ; and when her work was finished, 
she clasped the child to her bosom, smil- 
ing through her tears, and ran to the 
sitting-room to her husband. 

‘Oh, Dunstane! look at my little baby! 
my little vwn baby! Dollie come back 
again!” 

Dunstane looked up wearily. ‘‘Whata 
baby you are, Priscilla! Whose brat have 
you got there?” 

Priscilla’s arms closed round the child. 
‘“Ic's mine, my very own little Dollie. 
Mrs. Markham has given her to me.” 

Dunstane raised himself on his elbow, 
and looked cheerfully at his wife. ‘*You 
are carrying your childishness too far, 
Priscilla. Take the child down again. My 
heart aches. [ can’t be bothered by 
babies.” 

Priscilla looked blankly athim. ‘*Dun- 
stane, don’t you understand? The baby is 
not going back. Sheis mine. I am going 
to have her instead of Dollie. Would you 
like to hold her a minute ?”’ 

Dunstane waved his hand and turned 
away, speaking softly and reluctantly. 
“I don’t expect you to have any feelings, 
Priscilla; you never loved Dollie; but I 
must ask you not to torture me. If you 
are heartless enough to wish to give an- 
other child Dollie’s place in our home, I 
at least will not consent to it.” 

‘*But, Dunstane—” She stared at him, 
not believing her ears. He waved his 
hand again. 

‘Take that child away. The sight of 
her breaks my heart!” 

‘*T will keep her in the other room. 
You shall never see her,” Priscilla gasped. 

“That is enough, Priscilla, I will not 
have a beggar’s brat in the place of my 
child.” 

‘*Do you mean I am to give her back®”’ 
Priscilla asked, hotly. 

‘*T have already clearly stated what I 
mean.” 

She went out of the room, carrying the 
child, rebellion hot in her heart. But she 
would not yield. Thechild was hers, and 
Dunstane should not take it away. 

She sat down, holding the little thing 
close, ber love for the child overcoming 
her anger at Dunstane. She felt human 
again. The touch of the tiny hands, the 
sight of the little face had melted her 
frozen heart. 

“*T can’t give her up, [ can’t! I can’t!” 
she sobbed. The door opened warily, and 
she looked up to see Mrs. Gibson peeping 
in. The woman stepped gingerly, and 
spoke in a loud whisper. 

‘I didn’t want as Mr. Momerie should 
‘ear me; and I’ve come for the baby. Its 
mother’s takin’-on as never was. She 
won’t give it hup, not to nobody, and eh, 
dear me, what a fluster she’s in, to be 
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You smile at the idea. But 
if you are a sufferer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


‘* That Just Hits It!” 


‘“*That soothing effect is a magic 


touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 


liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 
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sure! So you'll jest ’ave to let me take it 
down again, Mrs. Momerie.”’ 

Priscilla lifted her white face. ‘‘I can’.! 
I can’t! 1 want her! See, I’ve put Dollie’s 
clothes on her. I want my little baby 
again.” 

“I doubt you'll ’ave to want ’er, Mrs. 
Momerie. ’Er pore mother will kill ’er- 
self frettin’ if I don’t take ’er back. So 
jest let "er come quiet, and you can step 
in and nurse ’em and play with ’em when 
you wants to.” 

Priscilla allowed Mrs. Gibson to lift the 
baby; but when the door had closed upon 
her, she threw herself on the bed and 
cried heart-brokenly. 

A few hours after, a pale and miserable 
Priscilla crept down to Mrs. Markham’s 
flat with a bundle of baby’s clothes for 


the twins. But she would not go in to 
see them. 
(To be continued.) 
———6e———— 
NEWSPAPER WOMEN OF COLONIAL 
TIMES, 


It is a popular notion that the business 
woman is wholly a production, an evolu- 
tion of the latter half of this century. 
Most emphatically may it be asserted that 
such is not the case, scores of examples 
can be given of successful women-of- 
affairs who lived previous to the Revolu 
tion. Still more confidently it is claimed 
by many that the ‘newspaper woman” is 
a growth of modern times. I wish to point 
out some examples to prove the fallacy of 
this latter statement. Newspapers of colo- 
nial times can scarcely be said to have 
been edited; they were simply printed or 
published, and all that men did as news- 
paper publishers women did also, and did 
well. It cannot be asserted that these 
women often voluntarily or primarily 
started a newspaper; they usually as- 
sumed the care atter the death of ar 
editor-husband, or brother or son, or 
sometimes assisted temporarily while a 
male relative, through sickness or multi- 
plicity of affairs, could not attend to his 
editorial or publishing work. 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples 
of women publishers may be found in the 
well-known Goddard family of Rhode 
Island. Mrs. Sarah Goddard was the 
daughter of Ludowick Updike, of one of 
the oldest and most respected families in 
that State. The old Updike House, the 
place of her birth, is still standing in good 
condition in Wickford, R. 1.; her grave is 
among those in the old family burying- 
grou.d that I visited last summer. She 
received an excellent education ‘tin both 
useful and polite learning,’ and married 
Dr. Giles Goddard, a prominent physician 
and postmaster of New London. After 
she became a widow she went into the 
printing business in Providence, about the 
year 1765, with ber son, who was post- 
master of that town, and published the 
Providence Gazette and Country Journal, 
the only newspaper printed in Providence 
before 1775. As William Goddard was 
dissatisfied with his pecuniary success 
with the Providence paper, he went to 
New York and left the business wholly 
with his mother, and she conducted it 
with much ability and success under the 
name Sarah Goddard & Co. I wish to 
note that she carried on this business not 
under her son’s name, but openly in her 
own behalf; and when she assumed the 
charge of the paper she printed it with 
her own motto as the heading, Vox Populi 
Vor Dei. 

William Goddard drifted to Pailadel- 
phia, where he published the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle with such doubtful success that 
in 1773 he removed to Baltimore and 
established himself in the newspaper busi- 
ness anew, with only, he relates, ‘'the 
small capital of a single solitary guinea.” 
He found there another energetic business 
woman, the widow Mrs. Nicholas Hassel- 
baugh, carrying on the printing business 
bequeathed to her by her husband; and he 
bought of her her stock in trade and 
established The Maryland Journal and 
Baltimore Advertiser. It was the third 
newspaper published in Maryland, was 
issued weekly at ten shillings per annum, 
and was a well-printed sheet. But Wil- 
liam Goddard had another bee in his bon- 
net. A plan was formed just before the 
Revolutionary War to abolish the general 
public post-office system, and to establish 
in its place a private system of pest riders 
from Georgia to New Hampshire. This 
system was to be supported by private 
subscription; a large sum was already 
subscribed, and the scheme well under 
way, when the war ended all the plans. 
Goddard had the scheme much at heart, 
and had travelled through the colonies 
exploiting the plan. While he was away 
on these trips he left the newspaper and 
printing house solely under the charge uf 
his sister, Mary Katharine Goddard, the 
worthy daughter of her energetic mother. 
From 1775 to 1784, through the trying 
times of the Revolution, and in a most 
active scene of military and political 
troubles, this really brilliant woman con- 
tinued to print successfully and contin 
uously her newspaper. The Maryland 
Journal, and every other work issued from 
her vrinting presses, were printed and 





published in her name, and it is believed, 
mainly on her own account. 

She was a woman of much intelligence 
and was also practical, being an expert 
compositor of types, and fully conversant 
with every detail of the mechanical work 
of a printing office. During this busy 
time she was also post mistress of Balti- 
more, and kept a bookshop. 


Her brother William meanwhile turned 
Tory. Soon there apveared in the Journal 
an ironical piece (written by a member of 
Congress) signed Tom Tell Truth. From 
this arose a vast political storm. The 
Whig Club, of Baltimore, a powerful 
body, came to Miss Goddard and demanded 
the name of the author; she referred them 
to her brother. Oa. his refusal to give the 
author’s name he was seized, cirried to 
the clubhouse, bullied, and finally warned 
out of town and county. He at once | 
went to the Assembly at Annapolis and | 
demanded protection, which was given a| 
him. He ventilated his wrongs in a 
pamphlet, and was again mobbed and in- 
sulted. In 1779 Anna Goddard printed 
anonymously in her paper ‘Queries Polit- 
ical and Military,” written really by Gan. 
Charles Lee, the enemy and presumptive 
rival of Washington. This paper also 
raised a treraendous atorm, through which 
the Goddards passed triumphantly. The 
story of this acquaintance with General 
Lee, and of Mary Katharine Goddard’s 
connection therewith, forms one of the 
most interesting minor episodes of the 
war. This capable woman-printer lived to 
a great old age unmarried. 

It was at this time, just previous to the 
Revolution, nothing very novel or unusual 
to Baltimoreans to see a woman edit a 
newspaper. The Maryland Gazette sus- 
pended on account of the Stamp Act in 
1765, and the printer issued a paper called 
‘*The Apparition of the Maryland Ga- 
z tte, which is not Dead but Sleepeth;” 
and instead of a stamp it bore a death’s 
head, with the motto, ‘‘The Times are 
Dismal, Doleful, Dolorous, Dollarless.” 
Almost immediately after it resumed pub- 
lication the publisher died, and from 1767 
to 1775 it was carried on by his widow, 
Anne Katharine Green, sometimes assisted 
by her son, but for five years alone. The 
firm name was Anne Kathariuve Green & 
Son, and she also did the printing of public 
documents for the colony. She was about 
thirty-six years old when she assuned 
the business, and was then the mother 
of six sons and eight daughters. Her 
husband was the fourth generation from 
Samuel Green, the first printer in New 
England, from whom descended about 
thirty ante-Revolutionary printers. Mr. 
Green’s partner, William Rind, removed 
to Williamsburg and printed there the 
Virginia Gazette. At his death, Widow 
Clementina Rind, not to be outdone by 
Widow Green and Mother and Sister Goa- 
dard, proved that what woman has done 
woman can do, by carrying on the busi- 
ness and printing the Gazette till her own 
death, in 1775 

It is, indeed, a curious cirsumstance that 
on the eve of the Revolution so many 
Southern newspspers should have been 
conducted by women. Long ere that, from 
1738 to 1740, Elizabeth Timothy, a Charles- 
ton woman, widow of Louis Timothy, 
the first librarian of the Philadelphia 
Library Company and publisher of the 
South Carolina Gazette, carried on that 
paper after her husband’s death, and her 
son, Peter Timothy, succeeded her. In 
1782 his widow, Anne Timothy, revived 
the Gazette, as had her mother-in-law be- 
fore her, and published it successfully 
twice a week for ten years, till her death 
in 1792. She had a large printing house, 
corner of Broad and King Streets, Charles- 
ton, and was printer to the State; truly a 
remarkable woman. 

Peter Timothy’s sister Mary married 
Charles Crouch, who also was drowned 
when on a vessel bound to New York. He 
was a sound Whig, and had set up a paper 
in opposition to the Stamp Act, called The 
South Carolina Gazette and Country Jour- 
nal. This was one of the four papers 
which were all entitled Gazettes, in order 
to secure certain advertisements that were 
all directed by law ‘‘to be inserted in the 
South Carolina Gazette.” Mary Timothy 
Crouch continued the paper for a short 
time after her husband’s death, and in 
1780, shortly before the surrender of the 
city to the British, went with her printing 
press and types to Salem, where for a 
short time she printed the Salem Gazette 
and General Advertiser. I have dwelt at 
some length on the activity and enterprise 
of these Southern women, because it is 
another unstable and popular notion that 
the women of the North were far more 
energetic and capable than their Southern 
sisters; but that was certainly not the 
case in this line of business affairs. 

Benjamin and James Franklin were not 
the only members of the Franklin family 
who were capable newspaper folk. James 
Franklin died in Newport in 1735, and his 
widow, Anne, successfully carried on 
the business for many years. She had 
efficient aid in her two daughters, who 


were quick and capable, practical workers 
at the compositor’s case, having been 
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nie by their father, whom they entatel 
in his lifetime. Isaiah Thomas says: 

A gentleman who was acquainted with 
Anne Franklin and her family, informed 
me that he had often seen her daughters 
at work in the printing house, and that 
they were sensible and amiable women. 

We can well believe that, since they had 
Franklin and Anne Franklin blood in 
them. This competent and industrious 
trio of women not only published the 
Newport Mercury, but were printers for 
the colony, supplying blanks for public 
offices, publishing pamphlets, ete. Ia 1745 
they printed the Government an edition 
of the laws of the colony, of 340 page 
folio. They also did other work, and 
printed calicoes and chintzes in desirable 
patterns in enduring colors. 

Boston women gave much assistance to 
their printer-husbands. Ezekiel Russel, 
the editor of that purely po itical publica- 
tion, The Censor, was in addition a printer 
of chapbooks and ballads, which were sold 
from his stand near the Liberty Tree, on 
Boston Common. His wife not only 
helped him in printing these, but she and 
another young woman of his household, 
having ready pens and a biddable muse, 
wrote with celerity popular and season- 
able ballads on passing events, especially 
of tragic or funereal cast; and when these 
ballads were printed with a nice border 
of woodcuts of coffias and death’s heads, 
they often had a long and profitable run 
of popularity. After his death, Widow 
Russel still continued ballad-making and 
mongering. 

It was given to a woman, Widow Mar- 
garet Draper, to publish the only news- 
paper which was issued in Boston during 
the siege—the Massachusetts Gizette and 
Boston News Letter. Aad a miserabl: lit- 
tle sheet it was, vari cvlored, vari-typed, 
vari-sized; of such poor print that it is 
scarcely readable. When the British left 
Boston Margaret Draper left also and 
resided in England, where she received a 
pension from the British Government. 

The first newspaper in Pennsylvania 
was entitled the American Weekly Mercury. 
It was “imprinted by Andrew Bradford,’ 
in 1719. He was a son of the first news- 
paper printer in New York, William Brad- 
ford, Franklin’s ‘‘cunning old fox,” who 
lived to be ninety-two years old, and 
whose quaint tombstone may be seen in 
Trinity churchyard. At Andrew’s death, 
in 1742, the paper appeared in mourning, 
and it was announced that it would be 
published by the “Widow Bradford.” 
She took a partner, but speedily dropped 
hin and carried it on in her own name till 
1746. During the time that Cornelia 
Bradford printed this paper it was re- 
markable for its good type and neatness. 

The Connecticut Courant and The Centi- 
nel were both of them published for some 
years by the widows of the former pro- 
prietors.—Alice Morse Earle, in N. Y. 
Independent. 
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A WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY. 


Prof. Case, of Oxford, England, in the 
Fortnightly advises, instead of co-educa- 
tion a University for Women, where they 
may be specially trained, shielded from 
contamination, and fed, so to speak, ona 
special mental diet. He says: 


Women should have a University for 
Women. There are two fundamental 
reasons, One intellectual, the other moral 
Intellectually, the old notion of women’s 
accomplishment was not wrong. It was 
right in its beginning, but did not go far 
enough. It should now be developed. 
Women, with their great powers of taste, 
imitation, eloquence, and execution,should 
usually begin with the arts, and proceed 
to the sciences on which they are based. 
Poetry and rhetoric would carry them 
back to grammar, and logic, and history; 
drawing and painting to perspective, and 
optics, and geometry, and anatomy; even 
embroidery to useful arts of manufacture ; 
and music to harmony, and acoustics, and 
arithmetic. Not for a moment that all 
women shoald proceed in this way. But 
most women are more artistic than scien- 
tific, and in a man’s university there is 
always a danger that the virile emphasis 
on science and speculation dwarfs the 
feminine artistic taste, making a girl into 
a feeble quasi-man, and spoiling her for a 
woman. 

Morally, a Woman’s University is still 
more necessary. As God has not found 
“some other way to generate mankind,” 
it is vital that a womaa should be a pure 
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vessel. Her life, her character, her 
thoughts, her mind, follow as so many con- 
sequences. Two differences follow in 
moraleducation. First, a man may hear 
and read many things which a woman 
should not. Secondly, it is disgustin 
that they should hear and study obsceni- 
ties together. In a Woman’s University 
I fel sure that its government would have 
to decide what studies are fitted for female 
morality, and would find that many books 
proper for men were improper for women, 
and many subjects were proper for women 
to study with women which would be 
improper for women to study with men. 
Women would breathe a brighter, better 
atmosphere in a Woman’s University. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 


; should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 


Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFrrice, 
Boston, Mass 
a 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Legislative Advice. 
sage of Laws. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 


How to Secure the pas- 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words ona Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom tr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

a Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah, 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also forsale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
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When thousands of people are taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to overcome the weak- 
ness and languor which are so common at 
this season, why are you not doing the 
same? When you know that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has power to cure rheuma- 
tim, dyspepsia and all diseases caused by 
impure blood, why do you contirfue to 
suffer? Hood’s cures others, why not you? 
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College of Physicians = Surgeons 
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Term opens September 20th. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvaals. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Le Annual Session opens Sept. 25, '95. A four years 
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EDUCATION TH&OUGH PAPER DOLLS. 


A certain matron of my acquaintance 
has always excited admiration through 


her successful rearing of a large family: | 


and this all the more because she had, in 
childhood, no especial familiarity with 
younger children. Her only sister, how- 
ever. bad a very simple explanation of it. 
She had always known that Ellen would 
be a good mother, she said, by the way 
she managed her paper dolls. Having 
never fail'd to know precisely where 
Harriet Eliza’s best cape was, and «hich 
Sunday hat belonged to Henrietta, she 
simply prolonged the same methodical 
ways in dealing with her human family; 
she governed ber children very much as 
she had dealt with her paper dolls. In 
consideri: g all the new spheres or oppor- 


tunities laid open to womcn, we have to | 


take such facts as this into consideration. 
Trained uuder different conditions from 
those of men, they have attained success 
by different processes, aud often come out 
strong just where men expected them to 
be weak. 

How remote are women, for instance, 
from the larger world of business affairs, 
how crude and elementary are wont to be 
their views on banking, or the tariff, or 
the silver question. Further investigation 
shows that even men are not very wise in 
these matters, since half the masculine 
community is constantly occupied in 
assuring us that the other balf knows 
nothing at all about them. But women 
rarely claim even the amount of wisdom 
requisite for this exclusive claim. ‘Chey 
do not even know enough to be partisans 
or movopolists of knowledge. But how 
rarely, after all, do these more difficult 
questions enter into those simpler matters 
of l.cal or municipal government which 
absorb must men’s public energies, and 
are cccupying more and more those of 
women! When Mrs. Jacobi handles a 
question of public health, or Mrs. Jose- 
phine Shaw Russell of public charity, 
when Mrs. Alice Lincoln faces the Boston 
charity commissioners and carries the 
day, nobody complains that these ladies 
do not know what they are talkiug about. 
The only criticism is that they know it too 
well, Once make it plain that the question 
at issue is one involving the moral ele 
ment or the humane element, there is no 
complaint made that women do not inter- 
est themselves in it. No matter wh-re 
they learned their lessons; it may have 
been in the nurseries of their own children, 
or in that pre-nursery period devoted to 
paper dolis; at any rate they have learned 
it somewhere, and can hold their own. 

One reason is that their life is necessa- 
rily, even in the most limited sphere, a 
work of details. It is invariably found 
that when women are placed on public 
boards they immediately begin to apply 
the habits they have acquired in house- 
keeping. Now, inasmuch as the functious 
of public boards are really a kind of 
housekeeping on a large scale, this is 
undoubtedly the very best thing they can 
do. When it comes to borrowing money 
on a large scale and incurring a debt— 
which is sometimes the very thing that 
needs to be dove—women are doubtless 
less ready and fearless than men. When, 
on the other hand, the important thing is 
to find out your precise municipal ircume 
and live upon it, women are greatly aided 
by the habits of their whole lives. Their 
acquired tendency will be to accept the 
situation, to distribute fairly among the 
Various departments, and, in general, to 
cut the cout according to the cloth. In- 
stead of proving reckless and profuse, 
they turn out to be prudent and cautious, 
dealing with «ach bill as if it were their 
househvuld accuunt with the family grocer. 
Every one who has had (ccasion to serve 
with women on public boards or charity 
organizations, is probably familiar with 
this trait. It isa quality which, while n 
some respect: discouraging as to enter- 
prise, is, on the whole, a safeguard 
Women being unused to risks or bold 
ventures, such enterprises seem a little 
more intimidating, on the whole, to them 
than to men. Their memory for small 
details, too, is more formidable than that 
of men; and then, perhapa, they keep 
diaries ! 
a member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, could at any time send a thrill 
of anxiety through the board by quietly 
taking from her pocket a certain inexora- 
ble little red memorandum book. 

It will be found in almost any American 
city, on comparing the lists of officers in 
the charitable societies of fifty years ago 
with those of to-day, that whereas they 
found it neces:ary to begin with having 
men as treasurers, women now usually 
keep these financial affairs in their own 
hands. This results in adetailed accuracy 
which is heroic, and sometimes pathetic. 
I once heard a report read from such a 
treasurer, which closed with a statement 
of receipts and ¢«xpenditures, showing a 
balance of one cent in the treasury, this 
being, however, accompanied with an ex- 
planatory note to the effect that the cent 
in question was exceedingly battered, and 
it was impossible to state with perfect 
certainty whether it was a cent after all. 


The late Miss Abby May, when | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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| It is very possible that some large banking 
| and railroad operations might be the bet- 
| ter for some of this extremely feminine 
precision. It is possible to look at all 
enterprises either from the large and ad- 
| venturous side or from the side of mod- 
eration and caution. Both are needed, 
but the two-and two make-four can never | 
safely be Jeft out of sight; and it is this 
point of view which comes most natural | 
to women. Professor Maria Mitchell used 
to say of astronomical observation that it 
was ‘“‘yery much like knitting work,” 
even to the two crossed threads that de- | 
termine the centre of the object- glass. | 

When we think how easily in America | 
men pass from humble positions to impor- 
tant ones—a country ‘‘storekeeper”’ per- 
haps, becoming Vice-president of the 
United States—it is obvious that American 
women, who are naturally just as ‘‘capa- 
ble,’ must be equally fitted for responsi- 
bility if we only let it come to themina 
natural way, in the line of their previous 
experience. In the vast business hives 
which are now fliling our cities we are 
linble to fiad in every room some demure 
young woman who is book-keeping or 
type-writing, and is thus being trained 
unconsciously to business. In many cases, | 
no doubt, the knowledge she might gaia 
merely glides over the suface, and leaves 
her no wiser than before; but where good 
mother-wit combines with opportunity, 
she learns quite a3 much as the average 
young tan knows when he is first elected 
as « selectman in his native town, or a 
common councilman in his adopted city. 
But whether she learns more or less, she 
carries into practical or public affairs the 
temperament of a woman, whatever that 
is—‘not lesser man, but diverse.’ If she 
meets responsibilities as a woman, itis just 
what is needed, juss what she is put there 
tor. There are plenty to meet them as 
men—we have been trying that method | 
persistently for a lo g wbhile—and what | 
we need is some new advice and co-opera- | 
tion as to the nation’s housekeeping. 
Rousseau pointed out more than a hun- 
years ago, in the fifth book of his Emile, 
that it is map who has the best grasp on 
principles, and women on details; and 
that, by their wise combination, ‘teach 
feels the suggestion of the other, each | 
obeys, and both are masters.’ —T. W.H. in | 
llarper’s Bazar. 
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EXPOSITION NOTES. 





Mrs. S. C. Dooley, who is erecting the | 
California building at the Cotton States 
and International Exposition, has notified | 
| the Exposition manager that she will | 
| ship from Anhein, California, on the 28th | 
| of August, twenty ostriches. The original | 
purchase was sixteen, and she has| 
recently purchased four more birds, all of | 
them being in fine condition. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Felton, chairman of the | 
Executive Committee of the Woman's | 
Department, also chairman of the Awards 
Committee of the same department, and | 
one of the first five women appointed by | 
the Exposition Company, and composed | 
entirely of gentlemen, has been invited | 
by the National Agricultural Congress, | 
which will assemble in Atianta, October | 
10°h to the 16th, to make an address upon | 
‘Farmers’ Wives, and Their Needs.”’ She 
has accepted the invitation, and is the 
only woman from Georgia on the pro 
gramme. 

The Massachusetts Commission is mak- 
ing a collection of pictures by women to 
be a spr cial collection in their department 
in the Woman’s Building at Atlanta this 
fall, at the coming exposition. Women 
artists are especially requested to confer 
| with the board of managers for the} 
| Atlanta Exposition, 103 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, room 9. 

Mrs. Laura D. Worley, president of the 
Indiana Commission to the Cotton States | 








and International Exposition, is greatly | 
interested in the Exposition and will 
bring a large delegation of women from 
her State on Indiana Day. Mrs. Worley 
was chairman of the congress of ‘*Farm 
Life and Mental Culture’ at the World’s 
Fair. 

Miss Mary S. Garrett, of Philadelphia, 
will bring the young deaf children of her 
school to the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition, and will have an ex- 
hibit of their work. Pennsylvania has 
appropriated seven hundred dollars for | 
bringing them to the Exposition. 

Mrs. J. Harvey Mather, chairman of the 
Tennessee Comuission of the Woman’s 
Department of the Cotton States and | 
International Exposition, has arranged 








to bring a large delegation of Tennessee- 
ans to the Exposition. The women of 
her State will meet the 5th of October at 
the Exposition, to celebrate the gathering 
of the clans at Syracuse Shoals before 
marching to King’s Mountain battle. 

Miss Mary Turner, a talented young 
colored girl, formerly of Indianapolis, but 
now of New Orleans, has made an excel- 
lent miniature bust of Frederick Doug- 
lass, which is being cast in bronz2, and 
will be exhibited at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. 


en 
MRS. BROWN, THE TREASURY EXPERT. 


Rev. Hugh Johnson, D. D.. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes in Zion’s Herald: 


The most remarkable money detective 
expert is Mrs. Brown, a highly cultured 
Christian lady, a member of my church, 
and the wife of R-v. Stephen Brown, a 
superannuated minister of the Genesee 
Couference. She has a genius for detect 
ing counterfeit bills, and in her twenty 
years of service has only had a twenty- 
five cent bogus shin-plaster pass through 
her hands without detection. It is oneof 
the regulations of the department that all 
clerks must make up out of their salary 
for all improper muney that has passed 
through their hands u:challenged. Mrs. 
Brown's special dv partment is the identi- 
fication of burnt and destroyed money. 
I have seen her with a little box of ashes 
and charred fragwents of bills; and by the 
use of miscroscop? and deft fingers she 
would collect shred after shred, and past- 
ing them piece by piece upon sheets of 
paper, transform them into reeognizable 
shape. 

Claimants are required to certify how 
the money was destroyed as well as the 
amount, and some interesting develop- 
ments occasionally take place. When 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s summer hone at New- 
port was destroyed by fire, Mrs. Vander 
hilt had a roli of bills to the amount of 
$200 burned toacrisp. The charred roll 
was sent down to the redemption division, 
and Mrs. Brown was able to identify all 
but twenty dollars. Bills which mice 
have carried off to their nests, which 
intoxicated men have used in lighting 
cigars, which rats have gnawed into frag- 
ments, which puppy-dogs, cows and pigs 
have swallowed; bills that have been 
buried, and become mildewed and r>tten 
—all these, to the extent of millions, have 
been identified by her and restored to 
their owners. The other day a goat that 
had swallowed $42 was killed by the 
owner and the giutinous mass sent for- 
ward for identification. Anexpress pack 
age containing $22,000 was taken from a 
railway wreck, and the charred mass 
investigated and identified. Throughout 
the fall and winter a package per day of 


| almost unrecognizible ashes comes in. 


The parlor stove has been used as a family 
eafe, and in a moment of ignorance or 
forgetfuiness a fire has been lighted and 
away go the savings of months. The 
other day a $20 Continental note, issued 
during the Kevolution, was sent in for 
redemption, but it was not bonored. Let 
your readers, when visi'ing the Treasury, 
muke an eff rt to see Mrs. Brown, for she 
is a public benefactor and a boron money 
detective, knowing more about burned 
money than any other person living. 


~@ — 


WOMEN IN TURKEY AND BURMAH., 


Richard Davey, inthe Fortnightly Revie:, 
says: 

Fuad Pacha said, many years ago, that 
the emancipation of Turkey must begin 
by the emancipation of Turkish women, 
and I hold that the question of the East is 
the question of women. We must not 
imagine that because the women of Con- 


| stantinople are not as closely veiled as 
| they were until quite recently, and wear 
under their regulation feridje, or cloak, 


European clothes of the latest fashion, 
that their position has materially changed 
from what it was 500 years ago. he 
vast mass of the thirty millions of Turkish 
women are little better than animals. ‘The 
absolute power of the man in his harem is 


| such that no male stranger, not even the 


police, can enter within its precincts under 
any pretext whatever, a fact which un- 
doubtedly gives rise to innumerable secret 


| crimes and acts of unknown and unpun- 


ished tyranny. Fortunately, however, 


, the average Turk is a kindly, indolent 


fellow, who does his best to obey the Jaws 


| of his religion, which command him to 
| treat his women with humanity, but it is 


to his interest to keep them in their places 
as inferior beings, and absolutely secluded. 

According to a writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, the paradise of women is in 
Burmah. There, says Mr. Fielding, 
woman and man are on exactly the-same 
footing. There is not a single law which 
does not bear equally on mau and woman. 
Men have never tried to say what is fit- 
ting and what is vot fitting for them. 
‘‘No artificial ideals from long-past ages 
have been held up to them as eternal 
copies. It has been left to their own 
good sense and to the eternal fitness of 
things to determine what is womanly and 
what is not.”’ Mr. Fielding says that no 


women possess in greater strength all the 
nameless attractions of a woman. The 
members of either sex are left to choose 
their own occupations, and the men sew 
and embroider as well as the women. He 
further says: 


The retail trade of the country is in the 
bands of the women, and they nearly all 
trade on their own account. Just as the 
men farm their own lard, the women own 
their own businesses. They are not sales- 
women for others, but traders on their 


the silk and cloth branches of the trade, 
it does not interfere with home life. The 
bazar lasts but three hours, and the 
woman has ample time for her home 
duties when her daily visit to the bazar is 
over. She is never kept away all day inp 
shops and factories. Her home life is 
always the centre of her life. She could 
not neglect it for any other. It would 
seem to her a losing of the greater in the 
less. But the effects of this custom of 
nearly every woman having a little busi- 
ness of her own has a great influence on 
her life. It broadens her views. It 
teaches her things she could not learn in 
the narrow circle of home duties. It 
gives her that tolerance and understand- 
ing which so forcibly strike every one 
who knows her. It teaches her to know 
her own strength and weakness, and how 
to make the best of each. 


- “ee 


THE KU-CHENG MARTYRS, 





Since the victims of the Ku-cheng massa- 
cre were largely English women, a great 
deal of nonsense is being talked and writ- 
ten,especially in England,about forbidding 
women to take any further part in mission 
work in the interior of China. The Sat- 
urday Review has entirely the right of it 
in saying that one would suppose that 
these ladies had been brought to China in 
ignorance of the risks of mission work. 
This is very far from being the cage. They 
had for years, cheerfully and courage- 
ously, faced the risks they perfectly well 
understood. Portions of Mr. Stewart's 
reports give some idea of the nature of the 
good work these martyred ladies have 
been carrying on. Among this work was 
a Foundling Institution for baby girls 
exposed by their pare nts; a Girl’s Board- 
ing School, which was crowded, although 
the girls were required to pay, and the 
excellent rule that they should unbind 
their feet was a condition of entrance. 

In fact, these English women were car- 
rying on in a quiet, unostentatious and 
eminently sane and practical way a mis 
sion to the women of China, a mission 
which brought to women, sunk in the 
slavery of centuries, the liberty with the 
light of Christianity. We have no doubt 
that other English and Irish women (for 
the victims of the ma-sacre have been 
mainly from Ireland) will fill the places 
of the martyrs of Ku-cheng, and prove, 
as they have done, that courage, con 
stancy and devotion to high ideals belong 
to one sex equally with the other.— Watch 
Man. 


or — 


MORAL REFORM IN GERMANY, 


The moral reform movement started in 
Germany in 1882 has extended until there 
are now local societies in thirteen large 
towns and in six provinces. These 
societies have formed a General Federa- 
tion, with a ceatral office in Berlin. The 
Federation publishes three monthly 
papers about the progress of the work, 
and holds annual meetings every autumn. 
Until 1894 these meetings were attended 
only by men, when it was resolved that 
women delegates would be welcomed on 
equal terms. The societies are working 
to raise the standard of morality in the 
press, the schools and the home, to secure 
a law raising age of protection from 14 
to 16 years, and to abolish the com- 
pulsory examination of women. 





The Woman's Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devotee 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 





“It is the very best paper for women.”’—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


The best woman’s paper in the United States, or fr 
the world.”— Lnyltshwoman’s Revtew. 


“Tho best source of information upon the womar 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what ts fe: 
better, a Just one. [could not do without it.—Martetic 
Holley (‘‘Jostah Allen's Wife.’’) 


“The Woman's JOURNAL has long been my outloos 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no rin this noble oMc 
and ministry. Its — is pure and its spirit exalted.’ 
- Franves E. Willard, 


“If any one wishes to be Informed on the woman 
uestion, the Woman’s JOURNAL Is the very best means, 
t is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to Introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe ir 





suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugb- 
tors.” Mrs. Zereida G. Wallaee. 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE —The regular season of 
the Castle Square Theatre opened splen- 
didly this week, the comic opera ‘‘T bree 
Black Cloaks” making an instantaneous 
hit and packing the playhouse to the 
doors at every performance. The public 
will be glad to know that Audran’s opera, 
“The Mascot,’’ will be given a Castle 
Square production next week. The cast 
will be as follows: Bettina, Miss Myra 
Mason ; 


William Woift; Rocco, Mr. Arthur 
Wooley; Frederic, Miss Hattie Ladd; 
Matheo, Mr. Richard Jones; Sergeant, 
Mr. Charles Scribner. ‘fhe Mascot” is a 
tremendous favorite with Boston theatre 
goers, its popularity even exceeding that 
of **The Bohemian Girl,” and cruwded 
houses at the Castle Square are certain 
for all the week. ‘he visiting Knights 





Templar have found the Castle Square 
Theatre an attractive place to be included 
in their sightseeing, embodying as it does 
the iatest ideas i» mudern theatre con- 
struction. The cooling apparatus has 
been found particularly refreshing during 
the hot nights of the present week. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


A RARE CHANCE for a bright woman to 
take charge of a branch office. Business honorable 





and first class in every respect, Best reference 
given and required, Small capital required, which 
will be under your own control. Address at once, 


Samuel Appleton, 48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED —A young woman desires 8 situation 
as a book-keeper or cashier Address Miss A. W. 
P., 18 Center St., Roxbury. 

PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 
gurd to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «ic 
Vomen’s Educational ana Iudustrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporurily disabled 


through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton KRest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 


mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 





E \| e B May be had 
xcellent Summer Board. isthe 'toomy 
home on the old Piimpton estate, at prices ranging 
from ten to twenty dollars per week, according to 
rooms. Shade trees, a lily-pond, a bit of th. river, 
pleasant walks and drives, help to make the place 
desirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car 
riage will meet any one desiring to see the place 
Daily mail, Address MRS G. A. HARNED 


No. Foxboro, Masa. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 
Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 

















HIGHEST 
SaAaVMAYT 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 





Mother 
and Babe. 


An important book by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothera, A 
booklet of p» ges een! free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11444 5th Ave., N.Y. 


The Young Idea. 
An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. Maes. 


BR -orpaune tlaon Cured tn Ly 
fg (7° de fSe No pay till eured. 
po . STEPHENS i enhance o 


C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congre-a S., Boston 
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